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CHAPTER X. 
SIR JOHN. 


“TRE church bells of the little village of Elmsleigh, sheltered in its 

quiet Surrey nook, were calling people to service on Sunday 
morning. Mrs. Chandos-Fane, while dressing herself with extra- 
ordinary care, cast glances of unusual scrutiny at her daughter’s own 
attire. She suggested various youthful and airy additions, which the 
girl would not make. 

“Never mind, mother,” said Winifred good-humouredly. “It 
really does not matter how I look when you are by. You are elegant 
enough and pretty enough for both of us.” 

**T hope I always look like a lady, my love,” said Mrs. Fane, con- 
templating herself virtuously in the glass. Nobody ever accused me 
of vanity, even when I was your age, although / did not affect to be 
indifferent to my appearance. But I confess I should like Sir John 
not to feel ashamed of his connections.” 

“‘T dare say poor old Sir John will hardly look at us, mamma.” 

Mrs. Chandos-Fane bridled. “ O/¢7/ Heisnotold, mylove. But 
since any allusion to your benefactor displeases you—yes, I call him 
so—lI will not make it. I have no doubt Mark will suit you better.” 

With this, Mrs. Fane swam out of the room and the house, and 
Winifred silently followed. 

On reaching the church and sitting down, she guessed by the 
frequent turns of her mother’s head in what direction she was to look 
for the Hatherley party. But the service was on the very point of 
beginning before they appeared, and then Sir John was not with them. 
Only Mrs. Hatherley and her daughters, with Mark, Sir John’s son. 
Winifred, woman-like, looked at the latter first. He was a grave, 
handsome young man, who evidently did not wear his heart upon 
his sleeve, but looked, nevertheless, as though he had heart and brains 
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too. He recognised Mrs. Chandos-Fane, and raised his eyes quickly 
towards Winifred. For a moment their glances met, seriously, quietly, 
without a trace of consciousness. Then Mark turned his head away, 
and Winifred transferred her observation to the ladies. The mother, 
William Hatherley’s widow, was an octoroon born in Jamaica, and 
looked like it. She was heavily dressed, even on this bright September 
morning, and had a trick of drawing her shoulders forward and shiver- 
ing slightly, presumably under a visitation of draughts that afflicted 
nobody else. Between these trembling movements, her small, wizened 
face, and her bright, glancing eyes, she reminded one of a captive 
marmoset. 

Her daughters were two rather pretty little things, extremely alike, 
and very daintily attired. Winifred wondered whether it was only the 
proximity of Mark’s massive brow that made their delicate faces look 
so mindless. They glanced at her with ill-concealed curiosity, and 
took evident stock of her costume from her bonnet to her boots. 

At the church-door the whole party met, Mrs. Chandos-Fane going 
forward with a marked cordiality. The girls responded to it with some 
shrinking, Mark with a calm politeness, and Mrs. Hatherley—not at 
all. 

‘“‘ My daughter: she has been dying to make your dear children’s 
acquaintance,” said Mrs. Fane to her. Winifred longed to contradict 
her flatly, but feeling that to be impossible, she gave her hand to them 
with grace. 

“You have just arrived ?” said one of them to her, Dorothy, regard- 
ing her delicate gloves. 

“Yes, just—haven’t you?” echoed the other, Florence, scrutinizing 
the severity of her dress. 

“‘T trust we shall have the pleasure of seeing you often at The 
Limes,” said Mark, who had been looking at Winifred with a com- 
posed directness that half-amused and half-provoked her. She con- 
ceived of him that he was a young man who always did his duty, and 
invited her and her mother now as a part of it. 

“ We will call on Sir John this afternoon,” said Mrs. Fane. Where- 
upon Mark shook hands, raised his hat, and said, ‘“‘ Good-bye, then, 
until later ;” his cousins nodded condescendingly, and Mrs. Hatherley 
murmured something that was presumably a farewell. 

“A more ill-mannered quartette I never wish to see,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Fane, with an acrid vigour of denunciation strikingly in contrast 
with her usual suavity. 

“‘ Mark was polite and pleasant enough,” answered Winifred. 

Sir John Hatherley was the great man of this small neighbourhood. 
People regarded him with awe, and talked of his good fortune with 
almost superstitious veneration. Originally he had been a brewer : 
but no ordinary one. For the brewery was an old-established, almost 
aristocratic affair: and he had been left by his father sole possessor 
of it, and a rich man besides. In a short time he sold the business 
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and also his handsome house near Marleyford, and bought this place, 
“The Limes,” at Elmsleigh. Then he engaged in railway specula- 
tions to a large degree ; gained money upon money, applause, and the 
honour of knighthood. “ He is like aking,” said the admiring world ; 
“everything he touches:turns to gold.” But he had his peculiarities. . 

Mrs. Fane and Winifred went to The Limes through the afternoon 
sunshine. Dolly met them in the hall: 

“Hush! hush!” cried she. 

“ Hush !” added Flossie, coming forward. 

“‘ What is the matter?” inquired Winifred, very much astonished. 

“You are passing the library,” whispered Dolly. ‘‘ Uncle John is 
resting. His heart, you know,” she explained as she led the way 
to the drawing-room. 

Winifred then remembered that Sir John suffered from disease of 
the heart and was supposed to be living in a critical state. 

On entering the room they found Mrs. Hatherley smothered in 
shawls in the depths of an arm-chair. She rose languidly, extended 
a tiny, listless hand and got as far as the first word of “‘ How do you 
do,” after which she sank back again. 

“And your cousin Mark ?” said Mrs. Fane, with sweet inquiry. 

“He is out,” answered Dolly. 

‘** Gone to town, I think,” said her sister. 

A faint shadow of annoyance crossed Mrs. Fane’s pretty face, but 
she said with undiminished feeling, ‘‘ And dear Sir John is unwell?” 

“‘ His heart, you know,” began the sisters together, when suddenly 
Mrs. Hatherley interrupted them. 

‘“‘ He eat too much pheasant-salmi yesterday,” she remarked in a 
drawling monotone. At this unexpected observation Winifred ab- 
solutely started and glanced at the speaker with a new curiosity. 
But the pale little face above the bundle of shawls was totally impas- 
sive. Mrs. Fane looked unmistakably indignant at the remark, and 
said that invalids were greatly to be pitied. 

“Dear Uncle Hatherley suffers terribly. And, as he always tells us, 
any agitation might kill him,” said the elder of the sisters. 

“The /east agitation,” repeated Florence. And both spoke in 
such evident good faith that Winifred smiled on them with her bright 
sympathy, saying kindly: “I dare say he owes much of his ease to 
your nursing.” 

“Who would not willingly nurse such a sufferer!” chimed in Mrs. 
Fane. “I am sure I would sit up night after night: although, with 
my anxious temperament, I am aware that I should pay dearly 
for it.” 

At this amiable outburst it must be confessed that Winifred rather 
stared. Mrs. Fane had had plenty of opportunities of nursing her 
brother Walter, but she had certainly never availed herself of them. 

“ And are you very fond of nursing also?” suddenly said Mrs. 
Hatherley to Winifred, lifting her head from her wraps. 
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‘“‘ Mr. Russell, as you probably know, has been a helpless invalid 
for years,” answered Winifred gravely. 

“ And I will say of my darling child that she is always most devoted 
to him. She has but one fault—if fault it can be called—that of being 
unwilling to let anyone, even me, share her task.” Mrs. Chandos-Fane 
turned a glance of enchanting maternal sweetness on her exasperated 
daughter, but the expression suddenly changed on meeting Mrs. 
Hatherley’s brilliant, monkey-like eyes. What did the woman mean 
by her impudent stare? she mentally asked—and Mrs. Fane repaid 
it with interest, her blue eyes meeting the black ones intrepidly : but 
she did not succeed in staring Mrs. Hatherley down. 

At this moment the door opened to admit a tall, stately, and still 
very handsome man. With his black velvet dressing-gown, his black 
velvet cap, and flowing white beard, Sir John Hatherley, for he it was, 
might have sat for a picture of Prospero. 

Winifred rose; Mrs. Fane hurried forward; Dolly rushed for a 
footstool; Flossie to shut the window. Mrs. Hatherley alone remained 
motionless and unmoved. 

With a wave of his hand in acknowledgment to his nieces, a bend 
of his head in greeting to Mrs. Chandos-Fane, the master of The Limes 
walked straight up to our heroine. 

“ And who is this?” he asked in slow, melodious tones, looking 
down upon her with his magician-like air. 

‘“‘ My daughter, dear Sir John.” 

“ Mater pulchra, filia pulchrior.” This compliment, accompanied by 
a stately bow, would probably have afforded Mrs. Fane but a moderate 
amount of gratification had she understood it. As it was, she blushed 
with enchanting sweetness ; while Winifred, standing there with her 
hand clasped in Sir John’s long and wax-like fingers, was regarding 
him with steady eyes of the frankest astonishment. She was completely 
taken aback by his appearance and manner, she had expected a genial 
benevolence, a bluff kind of genuine cordiality, but nothing like this 
majesty, or this matchless “‘ get up in velvet.” Sooth to say, she was 
but slightly impressed. Possessing the touchstone of a royal sincerity, 
she did not take long to detect the dross of a nature that was not 
sincere. And with the sudden rush of an overpowering conviction, 
she was fain, albeit reluctantly, to confess to herself that she considered 
Sir John Hatherley was no better than Mrs. Russell. 

Quite unconscious of the impression he had produced, the benefactor 
of so many people—and that he was—responded to the general in- 
quiries concerning his health with urbane resignation. 

Probably he admired Winifred, for he addressed his conversation 
principally to her. He asked her, she noted, next to nothing about 
the Russells, but a great deal about herself. With a suave, fatherly 
manner he talked to her of her art, her success, and of art in general. 
She did not think he knew much about it, but listened respectfully. 
Everybody else listened also, and Winifred was quick to see that Sir 
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John liked a hushed circle of auditors. Even when Mark came in, 
as he did presently, he took a seat in the background and remained 
silently attentive. It was quite like a lecture: and the resemblance 
was further increased by Mrs. Hatherley’s going to sleep and Mrs. 
Fane’s smothering a yawn or two, the girls meanwhile sitting both up- 
right, with their eyes very wide open indeed. 

Sir John was not long in getting off art to his bibliomania—that 
mysterious quality which the neighbourhood adored in him without 
comprehending it. 

Mrs. Fane, eagerly professing interest in Elzevirs and Aldines, 
he asked her rather sharply if she understood them: and on finding 
she did not, graciously offered to exhibit his collection. Upon this, 
the whole party adjourned to the library, even Mrs. Hatherley gathering 
together her shawls and shuffling tardily after the rest. 

One after the other, the treasures were produced. A “ Theocritus,” 
printed by Zacharias Calliergi; a Romaunt de la Rose, bound in 
morocco and stamped with the bees of De Thou; an Elzevir 
“ Patissier Francais” (worth a fantastic price) ; an original quarto of 
‘Macbeth ;” some plays in the rose-coloured bindings of the grace- 
less Du Barry; a “ Manon Lescant ” illustrated by Boucher. 

“For this,” said Sir John, unlocking a glass-case and producing an 
illuminated psalter written in gold ona purple ground, “for this I 
paid £ 800.” 

There was a universal exclamation. Even Mrs. Hatherley craned 
her neck towards the object with an air of unusual interest. 

“Tt is very old,” continued its possessor, “‘as you may see, or 
might if you understood, by the clearness of the writing and the 
grotesqueness of the figures.” ; 

‘“‘T have heard that it is difficult to tell whether these psalters are 
genuine or not,” said Winifred. ‘ What are the signs ?” 

A certain peevishness, if any term so flippant were admissible in 
regard to him, was visible in Sir John at this question. Contrary to 
the wont of most collectors, he did not seem to care to exhibit his 
erudition. 

“The signs? They have to do with the catchwords. You would 
be a long while understanding them, my dear young lady,” he 
added while locking up and restoring the case. 

“ Where is your illustrated ‘‘ Gerusalemme Liberata?” asked Mark. 
“‘T want to show it to Miss Power. As an artist, she will appreciate 
it more than any of us.” 

“‘ Why, Mark, I am sure I think it beautiful,” exclaimed Dolly, very 
naively aggrieved. 

“Where is it, sir?” persisted grave Mark, with a slight glance at 
his young cousin. 

“‘T have sent it to the binder.” 

“To the binder?” echoed the young man in surprise. “The 
binding was perfect, and of the early eighteenth century, I believe.” 
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“Tt was out of repair,” responded Sir John, still more briefly than 
before. Then lying back in his chair, he gently closed his eyes, 
raised his beard to a picturesque angle, and put his white hand feebly 
to his heart. 

‘Oh, he is ill!” cried Florence, and flew to his side. 

“‘ Rau-de-Cologne,” exclaimed Dolly, and vanished in search of it. 

Mark, with an air of concern which yet had something perplexed 
about it, quietly opened a window and then approached the invalid. 
He knew that these attacks might mean mischief. 

Sir John waved his disengaged hand slightly. ‘No fuss, I beg,” 
he murmured. ‘The paroxysm is not severe; it will pass.” 

Apparently in afew moments it did pass, for Sir John’s fingers 
quitted his heart, and he motioned to them to take seats. Which 
they did. 

And although he still sat with closed eyes, his family’s feelings 
were sufficiently relieved to enable them to converse, in subdued 
tones, on indifferent subjects, 

Mrs. Fane condescended to talk to Dolly and Florence, in this 
way leaving Winifred practically téte-a-téte with Mark. The girl 
secretly a little attracted by his grave but gentle manner, began 
describing in a very animated and charming way, a certain eccentric 
bibliophile whom she had known in Paris. This old man had talked 
to her by the hour on his beloved subject, enlarging on his frequent 
visits to the Quais, his baffled longings, his deluded hopes, his rare 
trouvailles of precious books which had escaped the lynx eyes of 
dealers. He told her how he had journeyed to Toulouse to see the 
collection of Count M’Carthy, and to Padua, there silently to adore 
a “Catullus” on vellum. He abounded in anecdotes of book col- 
lectors, past and present, from Bussy-Rabutin to Charles Nodier, 
and revelled in recounting how many tens of pounds, more or less, 
depended upon an infinitesimal difference in the margins of an 
Elzevir. 

“What a delightful old monomaniac!” said Mark, looking with 
pleased interest at his companion’s sparkling face. ‘‘ My father has 
not nearly so muchenthusiasm. That is, I suppose he has it, but he 
does not show it.” As he pronounced these words, it did not escape 
his hearer’s quick observation that there was a subtle change in his 
voice, and a curious unwilling doubt in the glance that he directed 
towards the venerable head in the velvet cap. 

“Has Sir John a catalogue of his books?” Winifred presently 
asked, her eyes ranging along the well-filled shelves. 

“No, indeed. It is a great want. He is always saying he must 
invite some capable person down to make one.” 

“Then I know the very person for him,” exclaimed Winifred 
impulsively. ‘ Poor Dick Dallas.” 

“And who is Dick Dallas?” asked Mark. “And why is he 
‘ poor? 9”) 
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“Because he is so unfortunate,” said Winifred: and she poured 
forth the story of Richard’s wrongs. 

“IT do not think he would be at all the proper person for my 
father to employ,” observed Mark when she had finished. 

“ Why not? ” 

“A man who has been accused of culpable negligence, to call it 
by no harsher term R 

** But I tell you he is innocent,” flashed out Winifred. 

“So you say, Miss Power, and you have possibly good personal 
grounds for believing it. But the rest of the world would unfor- 
tunately require proof,” continued Mark, with a touch of indulgent, 
smiling irony. 

“Surely it is tea-time,” interrupted Sir John, rising. “TI shall be 
glad of acup. Did I hear you say something, Miss Power, about a 
person capable of making a catalogue of my books ?” he inquired, 
as they went into the drawing-room. 

Enchanted at the question, Winifred a second time recounted her tale. 

“‘ Try to persuade her that there are a few unfortunate people in 
the world who are not worth helping,” said Mark, with a smile, to his 
father. 

But Sir John, on the contrary, looked tender and took Winifred’s 
hand in his. ‘ Your enthusiasm does you honour, my child. Even 
supposing the young man to be guilty, he should be given a second 
chance for his own sake. You can write to Mr. Dallas, if you like,” 
he resumed after a pause of thought: “tell him what the work 
would be, and ask him to come here. He shall have his board and 
lodging until it is completed.” 

“ And—and a salary ?” faltered Winifred. She was almost speech- 
less with joy and gratitude, but a vivid vision of the sorely-pinched 
Dallas household urged her to the question. 

“Bless me, no!” exclaimed Sir John, with unusual briskness. 
““We have imperative duties towards society, my dear young lady. 
One of these duties is the observance of discipline towards the 
erring. Until \our friend has reconquered his position, he should 
be encouraged but not indulged.” 

Slightly crestfallen but still grateful, the girl expressed her thanks; 
she felt too exultant to mind even Mark’s answering glance to her 
mother’s low-toned remark. ‘My dear daughter is almost Quixoti- 
cally soft-hearted. Sometimes even I venture humbly to remonstrate 
with her.” 

Later in the evening, when the guests were gone, and Sir John was 
again alone in his library, he was disturbed by the entrance of Mrs. 
Hatherley. He looked up at her quickly and not amiably, while she 
paused beside his chair. Evidently she had something to say, in the 
saying of which he would not help her. 

“John,” she began at last, tremulously, ‘you are kind to so many ; 
so kind. Have you no compassion for him?” 
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** Again, Laura! How many more times must I beg of you not to 
speak to me on that subject ? ” 

“But he is starving,” whispered Mrs. Hatherley, and clasped her 
hands imploringly. 

“He deserves to starve,” retorted Sir John. “I tell you, for the 
fiftieth time, that I will not give you a penny for him. I do not wish 
to appear to cast what I do for you in your teeth, Laura, but you 
might, I think, sometimes count up the number of years you have 
been here, and what I have done for you and your daughters. How 
can you expect me to supply the extravagance of a spendthrift and 
a an inebriate ?” 

‘“‘He is your brother’s son,” urged the mother, trembling with 
agitation. 

“My distnherited brother’s son,” was the cruel answer. 

Could that be quiet Mrs. Hatherley who, raising her brown, slender 
head from among her shawls, like a snake emerging from the grass, 
shot out at her benefactor a glance so full of venom ? 

“Why have you supported us all these years?” she asked. 

Sir John stared. “I like that question, Laura! Out of kindness, 
of course.” 

“Not because Mary bid you?” 

‘*Mary! Now, understand me, Laura. I will submit to neither 
insolence nor insinuation. As long as you behave becomingly, the 
shelter of The Limes is yours; but it would cost me nothing to part 
from you to-morrow. How much it would cost you and your two 
empty-headed girls is another question.” 

Mrs. Hatherley cowered as beneath an icy blast. To her poltroon 
creole soul, the bare idea of poverty and exertion was like death. 
She turned and crept away, humbled, silenced—but unforgiving, 

Sir John followed her with his eyes as she left, his attitude very 
rigid the while, his expression very hard. There was so little of the 
gentle student or the benevolent invalid in him at that moment that 
Winifred, had she seen him, would have been much strengthened in 
her distrust of the bland and gracious master of The Limes. 





CHAPTER XT. 
GERTRUDE DALLAS. 


Mrs. CHANDOS-FANE cultivated Sir John Hatherley’s good will with 
an industry that was in no wise lessened by his obvious insensibility 
to her charms. In point of fact, she was thinking that she should 
like to be Lady Hatherley, and that perseverance might eventually 
win the day. Perhaps she also thought that if she failed with the 
father, there was no reason why Winifred should fail with the son. 
Mark, indeed, seemed much the more likely prize. He evidently 
admired Winifred, and as evidently liked her. The great obstacle 
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arose from the girl herself. She was so absolutely frank and un- 
compromising; so devoid of coquetry; so bent upon convincing 
rather than conciliating, that her mother was secretly in despair. 

For the rest, she had her hands full: for if Sir John would not fall 
a captive to her bow and spear, there was another who would, and 
did. And that was Mr. Burton, the Rector. 

He was a rich and childless widower, and one of those slow, heavy, 
honest men who think that no man can be expected to comprehend 
women. Their airs and graces, their nerves and fancies were to him 
just as recondite as their articles of costume. Z/ey recognised the 
wrong side of a mantle from the right, and pronounced the front of 
a bonnet to be its apparent back. It was to be presumed conse- 
quently that they knew also what they meant when weeping or blush- 
ing unaccountably, or saying one thing while thinking another. Al} 
a man had to do was to take things quietly as long as he was provided 
with his dinner. These being his ideas, it may be imagined that he 
was wax in the hands of a charming woman like Mrs. Fane. It wasa 
perfect comedy to watch his face when she was talking to him, pouring 
out, with her enchanting smiles and various waves and nods of her 
pretty head, the clap-trap second-hand ideas in which she delighted. 
She talked to him of Baudelaire (of whom, fortunately, he had never 
heard); of early Italian art; of stained-glass windows and the de- 
generation of modern morals. Now he thought he had understood 
her, now he was afraid he hadn’t ; now he had the dawn of a suspicion 
that if he did, he would not approve of her. But as she invariably 
wound up with some sentiment of extreme propriety, he would smile 
upon her, reassured that her nimble intelligence had outstripped his 
stolid one. 

Still, the Rector of Elmsleigh could not approach Sir John 
Hatherley in a worldly point of view, and Mrs. Fane spent many an 
evening in the drawing-room at The Limes; walking thither after 
dinner. Sir John, by the light of a shaded lamp, sometimes dropped 
majestically to sleep over some huge folio while talking with her ; 
Dolly and Florence played backgammon ; and Mrs. Hatherley kept a 
stealthy and not too well-contented watch upon Winifred and Mark. 

They had drifted into the habit of talking almost exclusively to one 
another. Mark, attracted by her frank friendliness, spoke more freely 
to her than to most people. She learnt with surprise that while Sir 
John was still supposed to have a share in business operations of 
some magnitude, Mark was entirely excluded from all knowledge of 
them. Unable to remain idle, he had invested the little~ fortune in- 
herited from his mother in certain mines, and occasionally made 
journeys to the North in consequence. With her quick perception, 
Winifred divined that Mark felt the distance at which his father kept 
him. There was indeed a slight constraint between the younger and 
the elder man. Mark, Winifred guessed, would have loved his father 
could he have fully understood him ; and he was studiously respectful 
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and attentive to him always. But Sir John, while indulgent to his son 
in all respects but one, treated him with indifference. The one point 
on which he was not indulgent was money. Winifred was fain to 
confess that his generosity towards his relatives must repose on other 
(and, of course, higher) grounds than mere lavishness. 

Indeed, for the master of such a house, and the reputed owner of 
such wealth, Sir John was careful to the verge of avarice. Mark was 
reduced to live strictly on his own income, and was too proud, as well 
as too experienced, ever to ask for more. Every art and subterfuge 
had to be resorted to by Mrs. Hatherley and her daughters before they 
could obtain money for their personal wants; and of late it had even 
become a kind of joke among the tradespeople that Sir John would 
never pay a bill until the last possible moment. Many a man besides 
Sir John-has become miserly from immense wealth. 

“He is beginning to get a little cranky,” people said, with an in- 
dulgent smile; although, considering his heart-disease, he looked 
wonderfully handsome and vigorous. 

Richard Dallas had accepted Sir John’s offer with great promptitude, 
and a week or two later presented himself at The Limes. Winifred 
noticed with some pain that adversity had not improved him. He 
had grown cold and cynical, and without looking at all shabby as to 
coats, bore about him the signs of recent ill-fortune and privation. 
But he set to work at the catalogue with steadiness and intelligence, 
and Sir John was much pleased with him. Winifred was delighted: 
it was giving Richard the chance he needed. 

So the days passed pleasantly. Richard hard at work by day, 
joining the drawing-room circle in the evening; and sometimes 
walking out with the two young girls, generally by the side of 
Dolly. 

“T hope they are not falling in love with one another,” thought 
Winifred. “Sir John would not like that.” 

When the catalogue was nearing completion, Sir John began to 
wonder how he should employ him next. 

‘‘T think I must send him to the Hague to purchase several very 
rare editions which I hear will shortly be for sale there,” he said one 
evening when Richard was not present. “It is a question of spending 
some thousands, and, therefore I must have an agent of intelligence 
as well as honesty on whom I can rely.” 

“Mr. Dallas is certainly intelligent,” murmured Mrs. Fane in a 
tone which implied that there was more doubt about the honesty. 
Winifred flushed ; and Mark, noting it, said chivalrously, ‘“‘ My father 
seems to me to have made an excellent choice in employing him.” 

‘J flatter myself I understand character,” resumed Sir John. “The 
young man tells me he has a sister who is at present in London seeking 
employment. She has been teaching in a school at Turin.” 

Turin? Then it was Gertrude! Winifred and her mother exchanged 
glances. 
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“She would be willing, he thinks, to enter any family for nothing 
at present. I am thinking of engaging her to teach the girls French. 
They are still deplorably ignorant of the language—as I found when 
we were at Boulogne.” 

The faces of the sisters fell considerably at this announcement. 
Winifred received it in silence; Mrs. Fane with an ironical smile. 
Gertrude! But they said nothing. 

The next afternoon when Winifred was busy painting in her studio, 
and her mother, seated at a little distance, was alternately pointing out 
faults in the picture and perusing a novel of De Goncourt, Richard 
Dallas arrived to pay a visit. Winifred received him warmly, as 
usual, but was quick to notice that he seemed ill at ease. 

After a little desultory conversation, he said abruptly, ‘“‘ Do you know 
that Gertrude is in London?” 

‘So Sir John said,” answered Winifred, gently. 

“He is kind enough to wish her to be governess to his nieces. 
Winifred—Mrs. Fane, you will do nothing to prevent it ?” 

He spoke entreatingly, with an eart.zstness and a feeling unusual to 
him. Touched, our impetuous Winifred had almost opened her lips 
to give the required assurance, when Mrs. Fane spoke drily. 

“ The responsibility of recommending your sister as a governess is 
yours, Mr. Dallas; what right have we to interfere ? ” 

Richard turned red. He was in the uncomfortable position of 
wishing them to be silent on the subject of Gertrude’s escapade in 
Paris; and desirous at the same time not to seem to attach much 
importance to the escapade itself. A perfectly scrupulous man might 
have hesitated, under the circumstances, before introducing his sister 
at The Limes. But perhaps Richard could not afford to be very 
scrupulous, and Gertrude’s position touched and troubled him. 

*¢She is all alone in London,” he said, pleadingly. 

“Why did she leave Turin ?” inquired Mrs. Fane. 

*‘ She did not like the climate.” 

Mrs. Fane pursed up her lips : most climates, in her opinion, would 
disagree with Miss Dallas. 

Winifred meanwhile had been reflecting. After all, she and her 
mother knew nothing positive against Gertrude, for the suggestion 
thrown out by Hortense had never, so far as they were aware, been 
verified. Suspicions they might have, but suspicions were no ground 
for action. Moreover, all her warm young heart went out to the friend 
of her youth, and turning towards her mother she said : “ We must let 
her come.” 

** You always do as you like, my love. And you know that I never 
say anything,” replied Mrs. Fane. 

“You may depend upon our silence,” said Winifred to Richard. 
‘¢When will Gerty come?” 

‘Sir John has mentioned next week.” And with a few words of 
gratitude, Richard went. 
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Mrs. Fane went on reading for a little space in silence. ‘ When is 
Mark to be back ?” she suddenly asked. 

“Not for a fortnight, mamma.” Winifred was extremely surprised 
and angry with herself to feel how the unexpected question had brought 
a rush of blood to her face. She hoped her mother did not see it, 
and continued her painting in an agony of puzzled embarrassment. 
Mark had started for Scotland that morning on his usual business, and 
Winifred was missing him much more than she would have owned to 
herself. 

“Then when he returns, Miss Dallas will already be installed at 
The Limes,” after another pause remarked Mrs. Fane. 

“Well?” said Winifred. 

‘TI daresay he will admire her very much.” 

Winifred mixed her colours with great accuracy; changed one 
brush for another ; and began to work on another part of her picture 
before she replied. And then it was with an appeal. 

* You will be kind to Gertrude, mother, will you not ?” 

“Tam not aware, my love, that I am ever deliberately unkind to 
anybody. I may be mistaken, of course, but I have never been 
accused of it, and I have had many tried and valuable friends : 
although perhaps you would not have cared for them, darling.” 

“I did not mean to offend you,” said the girl, humbly. ‘ But I 
am anxious, very anxious,” (with strong emphasis) “that Gertrude 
should have a fair chance at The Limes.” 

“TJ shall not interfere with her; and you may be as Quixotic as you 
please. That’s all, Winifred.” 

So matters were arranged by Sir John with Miss Dallas, and she 
came to Elmsleigh to enter upon her engagement. With a shrinking 
which she did not care to analyse, Winifred allowed one clear day to 
elapse after her arrival before she went to see her. 

She found her already installed in the schoolroom, with Dolly and 
Florence. Condemned to study again after their long period of 
liberty, they were both looking very doleful indeed. 

Winifred entered with a beating heart, but was frozen on the very 
threshold by the coolness with which Gertrude rose to receive her. 

*T will take you into the conservatory for a little chat when I have 
set my pupils their tasks,” she said, composedly. 

Winifred’s sense of humour was greatly roused by the sight of the 
poor pupils. They had been vanquished, but a certain sulkiness 
betrayed their inward rebellion. When they presently brought their 
copybooks for correction, Gertrude seated—a picture of elegance and 
beauty in a luxurious arm-chair—took occasion to harangue them 
on the advantages of self-help, and to inform them that if they wished 
to learn anything thoroughly they must learn it unaided. 

“My system is that you should do all that is possible without 
any assistance from me. Naturally you will make mistakes, but 
these mistakes, in course of time, will correct themselves. Here 
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are your tasks for to-morrow,” indicating an appalling number of 
pages. “I shall limit myself to explaining, when necessary, the prin- 
ciples to which you must find the particular applications.” 

There was a pause; Florence began to cry. Then Dolly, a thought 
more spirited, said, “I am sure my uncle will want us long before 
we have finished.” 

“If Sir John really requires you, I shall give you leave to go. But 
I shall tell him that I object to frivolous interruptions,” answered 
Gertrude, calmly. Her pupils gasped. 

“Tell him!” QDolly’s exclamation died away helplessly; and, 
leaving them to their amazement, Miss Dallas swept out of the room 
and into the conservatory. 

“T think it is rather a shame of you to put upon those two foolish 
little things,” exclaimed Winifred, with some heat. 

“My dear,” said. Gertrude, examining some japonicas with a 
critical air, “I know what Iam about. ‘The experience of the last 
six months has not been thrown away upon me. I intend to play 
second fiddle in the world’s orchestra no longer.” 

Winifred was silent. She had expected some humility. 

“‘T am young, and I think I may flatter myself neither stupid nor 
ugly,” continued Gertrude, turning her rings round her white fingers. 
“Fate has been against me hitherto, but I shall try to rise superior 
to it in future.” 

‘Do you intend to work?” asked Winifred, curtly. 

“‘If necessary,” answered her friend. ‘I have come here (and, 
by-the-bye, I ought to thank you, Winifred, for having been the 
means, through Dick, of securing me the place), to keep my eyes and 
ears open. In Paris, where as you know, my life was one long toil, I 
was a failure. But allthat is past. In future I hope to be successful.” 

Winifred turned, thoroughly chilled and disappointed. Gertrude’s 
vague boasts jarred upon her common-sense and her honesty. 
Almost she began to ask herself if she had been right in introducing 
her to The Limes. ‘ Good-bye,” she said, rather listlessly, as she 
held out her hand. 

For a moment Gertrude’s face wore a softer expression. ‘ You 
were always kind to me ” she began, when Winifred eagerly 
interrupted her. “If you would only be true, dear!” she exclaimed, 
her cheeks flushing and her eyes kindling, as Gertrude yielded her 
hands to the clasp that had so warmly seized them. 

Once more Gertrude’s mood changed. ‘“ Don’t try to recall me to 
the sylvan glades of sentiment,” she said, with a light laugh and a 
shrug of her graceful shoulders. Those were all very well in our 
buttercup days, but now our paths have diverged. You are a good 
soul, Winifred, but you must leave me to go my own road. I 
promise you not to do anything very base or mean. Cease to 
distress yourself, dear ; I shall not be the less honest for not being 
‘goody.’ Good-bye.” 
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It was quite wonderful to see with what rapidity Gertrude obtained 
the upper hand of most people at The Limes as the time went on. 
Her insolent beauty, her grace, her wit and self-possession compelled 
in Sir John a delighted, in the others a reluctant, homage. When 
Richard had departed for the Hague, she was installed the greater 
part of the day in the library, and set to write the notes and 
transcribe the memoranda that had formerly been the sisters’ joy and 
pride. They, in the schoolroom now, inking their fingers and cry- 
ing their eyes out over their verbs, relieved their feelings by private 
grumbling, but dared make no open protest. 

Mrs. Hatherley grew daily yellower, thinner, more silent; Mrs. 
Fane daily more exasperated. The latter lady had indeed tried a 
passage at arms with the beautiful governess, but she came off second- 
best. She was no match for Gertrude. Next she tried what a little 
private aspersion would do with Sir John; but was quick enough to 
see that there was not much to be gained in that way. So she solaced 
herself by telling a great deal to Mrs. Hatherley, who listened eagerly 
and promised secresy. 

‘Sir John is being completely hood-winked,” she said to Winifred. 
**T suppose Mark will be the next victim. Perhaps he will marry 
her. Then, I hope you will be satisfied, darling. She ought never 
to have come here.” Winifred listened in silence and pain. 

When Mark returned, he did admire Gertrude very much: and 
lounging away an hour in Winifred’s studio one morning, he told her 
as much with infinite frankness of enthusiasm. 

“ You have got on famously with your work,” he said presently, 
changing the subject. ‘That is a nice little head. Quite southern, 
too, in type. Was your model an Italian ?” 

“ Only half Italian,” Winifred answered : and began to relate the 
circumstances. She was a young girl who had presented herself of 
her own accord to her one day, as a model, saying she came from 
London. While painting from her, the girl let out that her father, 
who was an Englishman, had formerly been as coachman in Sir John’s 
service, that he was now bed-ridden, and he had sent her down to 
The Limes on a begging errand. She had been roughly received by 
Sir John, and apparently sent away empty-handed. And being of a 
timid disposition she had hit upon the ingenious device of offering 
herself as a model to Winifred and getting er to intercede for the 
money. 

“‘ What a strange thing!” exclaimed Mark. ‘ How did she hear 
of you?” 

“TI don’t know. At your house, I suppose ; some of the servants 
may have gossiped with her. Her mother, an Italian, is dead: her 
father had married late in life, she said, after quitting Sir John’s 
service.” 

*“* What is the man’s name?” 

“ Ridgeley.” 
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“Ridgeley >” mused Mark. “Ido not remember him. Perhaps 
he belongs to the Marleyford days, when I was a boy. They have 
faded from my memory in a great degree.” 

“Then I am afraid that you also will be unable to tell me who 
Mademoiselle Marthe can have been,” said the girl, disappointed. 
“T asked Sir John one day, but he apparently remembered nothing.” 

Sir John indeed had seemed very much out of humour that day, 
and Winifred almost fancied—only of course it could only be fancy ! 
—had been a little changed in his manner ever since. 

“Who is she ?” inquired Mark. 

Winifred told him Mademoiselle Marthe’s story as much as she 
knew or guessed of it. He listened, interested in her warmth and 
evident conviction—interested, too, in her vivid description of the 
little old woman: but he could not throw much light on the matter. 

“Your story recals an incident which took great hold of my 
childish imagination,” he said. “I remember just such a little 
woman as you describe, coming, like the malignant fairy to the 
princess’s christening, an uninvited guest to Aunt Mary’s wedding, 
and spreading dismay among us. I, a child, was dressed in some 
absurd costume as a page, and was holding up the bride’s train. All 
at once this poor madwoman, who was, I fancy, a kind of a relative 
of ours, pressed her way through the crowd and stood looking about 
her wildly. And, now I come to think of it, her name was Martha 
also,” 

“ Martha?” Winifred dropped her brush and turned to Mark 
with a startled face. For she remembered that in her ravings 
Mademoiselle Marthe had called incessantly on ‘* Mary.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
WINIFRED’S DISCOVERIES. 


THE idea which Mark had so unconsciously awakened took 
possession of Winifred’s mind. A hundred times a day she cast it 
from her with horror, but still it returned, strengthened continually 
by her knowledge of Mrs. Russell’s character. Her devotion to her 
uncle had never availed to blind her to the essential selfishness and 
heartlessness of his wife. Winifred, with a clearness of insight that 
came from her own crystal candour, knew her for what she was— 
shallow, self-indulgent, apathetic habitually, and occasionally violent. 
Some faint suggestions in Mademoiselle Marthe’s ravings, disregarded 
at the time, came back to Winifred now with all the vividness of 
proof. Some certainty she felt she must have; she could not live 
with such a suspicion and not seek to dispel or to confirm it. Mark, 
she naturally shrank from questioning, a vague instinct warning her 
that the mystery whose veil she was about to lift, probably involved 
Sir John as well as his sister. The very notion of some great com- 
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mitted wrong seemed more probable to Winifred since she had known 
the courtly owner of The Limes. Every day that handsome face— 
so impassible and so pallid, so rigid without real strength—had struck 
her more and more as a mask. Everyday she felt more strongly the 
hollowness of the man; his vain theatricality, his thin pretensions to 
be a student and a sage. And even stronger than all this in her was 
the feeling that he was fundamentally bad. By the very recoil of 
her expectations regarding him, she had been suddenly illuminated ; 
and coming fresh to the scene, observant and penetrating as she was, 
she had felt the presence of a secret that fell like an invisible blight 
upon every member of the family, 

That Sir John alone had the key to it, that it concerned him and 
nobody else, Winifred was sure. Even Mark only betrayed at times 
a vague perplexity, while as for Dolly and her sister they simply 
remarked once or twice that of late “Uncle John was somehow 
changed. Perhaps his heart was worse.” 

He certainly complained very much oftener of that organ than of 
old ; made more frequent visits to London to consult the specialists 
on the subject ; and was more difficult to approach with any request 
for help or sympathy. On the other hand his bibliomania greatly 
increased ; and was intensely interested in the results of Richard’s 
trip to the Hague. The young man and he were in constant cor- 
respondence ; and Sir John made frequent allusion to the number 
and value of the editions that he was buying. 

“Does Dick like Holland?” asked Winifred one evening of 
Gertrude, moved by a desire to say something amiable to her former 
friend, with whom she now rarely exchanged a remark. 

“IT believe so,” was the answer. ‘‘ But he does not write to 
me.” 

’ “ But then you see his letters to Sir John,” said Mrs. Fane. 

“JT beg your pardon. I conduct a great deal of Sir John’s 
correspondence, but not that with Richard: I fancy he thinks I don’t 
know how to spell Elzevir,” retorted Gertrude, coolly. 

‘*‘ Nevertheless,” thought she to herself, “it zs odd, now I come to 
think of it, that he never shows me those letters. And he is rather 
mysterious about a good deal of his correspondence, though I would 
not admit it before these women for the world.” 

‘‘The member for Walford is dead, sir,” said Mark, a little later, to 
his father. 

“So I see. Do you still intend to stand?” 

“I think so. I shall go to London to-morrow, and then run down 
to the place itself and set things en train. Of course, I shall be 
beaten, but even that is a beginning,” continued the young man. 

Winifred looked up quickly. So that was why Mark had adopted 
no profession. He intended himself for political life. She looked 
at his broad brow, and his grave, resolute face, almost as handsome 
as, and yet so different from Sir John’s; and already her imagination 
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saw him in the arena victorious. He met her glance, and while his 
own brightened at her manifest sympathy, she dropped her eyes with 
a sudden blush, and a sudden thrill that was half shy and half delightful. 
She was rather angry with herself for this emotion; and she had 
never been in love. In her student days she had regarded the ardent 
youths who adored her with a scornful indulgence, half motherly, 
half school-boyish, that had sent them nearly out of their minds. 

Shortly after Mark’s departure, Winifred went to spend a week or 
two in London with a young lady-artist whom she had known in 
Paris. There, in the studio, she again met the young model. 
She had reached that stage of her picture when she required more 
models than it was convenient to bring down to Elmsleigh. 

Among the most frequent of these was that Mariuccia Ridgeley, 
the daughter of Sir John’s former coachman. She was a pretty little 
thing, full of wilful ways and a fitful Southern grace, and talked a 
great deal about herself and her sick father. 

“He is much worse,” she said one day, shaking her head mourn- 
fully. ‘And the doctor orders so many things that I cannot afford 
to get him. He has written again to Sir John: would the signorina 
mind asking if the letter had been received ? ” 

Winifred had a great objection to asking anything of the kind; 
and preferred helping Mr. Ridgeley as much as she could out of her 
own slender purse. She even tried to point out to Mariuccia that the 
mere fact of having been a coachman once in Sir John’s service did 
not entitle her father to be supported by that gentleman for the term 
of his natural life. 

“Ah! but Sir John has helped my father often,” said Mariuccia. 
‘**He used to send him money whenever he asked for it, big sums— 
ten pounds—twenty pounds 4 

Winifred was greatly surprised. Of all the perplexing people she 
had ever known, Sir John was the most inscrutable. Just as she 
had made up her mind that he was close and near, some act of gene- 
rosity on his part would reach her. But one day the girl came with 
a different request—that Miss Power would kindly visit him. “I 
really think he is dying,” she added. 

It was a foggy afternoon when Winifred turned her steps towards 
the man’s lodgings. They were in a street not very far from the 
British Museum. Mariuccia gave her a glad welcome, and ushered 
her into the little kitchen where Ridgeley was sitting. She found 
him a man of big, burly frame, that contrasted mournfully with his 
evident weakness. He was propped up by pillows in an arm-chair, 
and it was evident that every breath he drew was a torture to 
him. 

“‘T have to thank you, ma’am, for your kindness,” he began, slowly, 
when Winifred was seated, “ but I cannot afford much breath.” 

She began some words of comfort, when he stopped her with a 
gesture. ‘ There isn’t much comfort for me now in the world, miss. 
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The best thing I can do is to leave it. What I wanted to say was, 
will you ask Sir John Hatherley for fifty pounds. I don’t want it 
for myself ; but for Aer,” and he nodded towards Mariuccia. 

Winifred stared at him in speechless amazement. Was he mad, 
to ask for such a sum and in such a tone? He was watching her 
face quite coolly, and seemed fully to expect an answer. ‘I could 
not think of making any such request,” she said at last. ‘And 
moreover it would be useless.” 

**T would not trouble you,” pursued Ridgeley, quite undisturbed by 
her refusal, ‘but you see my hands,” and she noticed that they 
lay motionless and paralysed. ‘I cannot write myself, and I don’t 
like to trust anybody else to write (he laid a stress on the word) 
what I now have to say.” 

“You must find some other messenger,” said Winifred. But she 
spoke gently, for speech had so increased his asthma that it was 
pain to sit and watch him. 

“Nay, ma’am, you must speak,” he gasped, using the words not 
imperiously, but because he obviously was too weak to try persuasion. 
“Tell him, please, that I say in the old days he was readier with his 
money ; and that he knows the cost of refusal.” 

“ That sounds like a threat,” said Winifred, haughtily. 

“Tt is one,” Ridgeley answered. 

More reluctant than ever now to undertake any such mission, she 
rose and turned to the door. The man, past all speech looked at 
her imploringly, while his face turned of an ashen grey, and his 
breathing filled the room with a grating sound, like the creaking of 
some cruel machine. All at once Winifred turned and again ap- 
proached him, impelled by a new idea. 

“Tell me,” she said, almost vehemently, as though conjuring his 
answer to find voice. ‘When you lived with Sir John Hatherley, 
was there any member of his family called Martha ? ” 

He bent his head in assent. 

“ And,” continued Winifred, beginning to tremble with excitement, 
“did they work her any wrong?” He made the same sign. She 
stood looking at him, uncertain what to ask next, and possessed 
with a sudden scruple at what she had asked already. 

He raised himself with an effort, and laboriously bringing out 
each word, as though it were wrung from the grasp of a vice, he 
whispered: “ Bring—me—the—money—and—before—I die—I— 
will—clear—Miss—Freake.” 

Freake—Martha Freake! So that was the name. With scarcely 
so much as the ceremony of a nod to Mariuccia, Winifred hurried 
away, feeling now that though the knowledge she had wanted was hers, 
she had gained it by unworthy means. What right had she to spy 
into Sir John’s past? The question presented itself to her for the first 
time, and she realised at the same moment how completely possessed 
she had been by the suspicion that had filled her mind for days. She 
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wished she had never gone near Ridgeley; she almost wished that 

she had never known Martha Freake. 

In much turmoil of feeling, Winifred returned to Elmsleigh, her 
visit being over. 

One of Mrs. Chandos-Fane’s peculiarities was that she always opened 
her daughter’s letters. Winifred had entered one or two protests, 
but as she did not really prize her correspondence very highly, the 
only letters that she ever insisted on keeping to herself were her 
Uncle Walter’s. And fortunately, these Mrs. Chandos-Fane did not 
care to read: they were too clever for her. She opened one (in a 
strange handwriting) the morning after Winifred’s return. 

That same evening at The Limes, Mr. Burton not being there to 
absorb her attention, Mrs. Fane lost herself in contemplation of Sir 
John, who had not pleased her of late. Sir John had sat for some 
time in deep reflection, rubbing his white hands softly one over the 
other, when he broke silence by addressing Miss Dallas. 

‘‘ Did I tell you your brother had returned to Paris ?” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes. He has transacted my business really admirably at the 
Hague. I was greatly pleased with his letter this morning.” 

Mrs. Hatherley here audibly sighed. The last letter she had re- 
ceived had been a demand (the third) for immediate payment from 
her dressmaker ; but although she had left the open bill on Sir John’s 
table, he had taken no notice of it, and draw his attention to it more 
openly she dared not. 

Unfortunately the word “letter” had awakened an association also 
in the mind of Mrs. Fane. 

*‘ Winifred had a strange letter this morning,” she remarked. ‘“ Did 
you tell Sir John about it, my dear ?” 

Winifred’s blood froze in her veins. The letter had been from 
Mariuccia, asking, on her father’s part, if the message concerning the 
money had been given. What, in the name of all that was tactless, 
did her mother mean by speaking of it? 

‘“‘ What was there to tell me ?” asked Sir John sharply. 

Winifred plucked up heart of grace. Something she would tell 
him, and perhaps his answer would disperse her doubts. ‘ My letter 
was from a girl—a model, Sir John. Her father, Ridgeley, was 
once in your service. He wishes you to help him.” 

In the pause that ensued Mrs. Hatherley turned pale with annoy- 
ance. Another applicant, while every request of hers was refused ! 

“How much does Ridgeley want?” asked Sir John raspingly. 
“‘ Of course money is the object of his message. I know what this 
kind of application means.” 

“ He is ill,” said Winifred. ‘ Very ill indeed.” 

“Well >—How much ?” 

“Fifty pounds.” Winifred wondered if her heart-beats could be 
heard through the silence. 
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Sir John gave a short, sarcastic laugh. ‘This Ridgeley was an 
honest fellow enough, but he has been unfortunate,” was his observa- 
tion. “I may give you a cheque for him to-morrow, Miss Power ; 
but I trust I shall have no other application of the kind from you.” 

The cheque, enclosed in an envelope directed to herself, was duly 
delivered into her hands next morning by one of the footmen of 
The Limes. It was for fifty pounds. Winifred, astounded at the 
generosity, resolved to carry the money herself: it would not take 
her long to run up to London and back: and she started without 
loss of time. On reaching her destination and climbing to the top 
of the house, she was struck with the stillness within. Generally 
Mariuccia’s voice was to be heard blithely singing ; but now there was 
not a sound. She knocked, and the girl came herself to open the 
door. She was weeping violently, and on recognising Winifred, 
exclaimed “Oh! signorina, you are too late. He is dead.” 

* Dead !” 

Softly following the grief-stricken girl, Winifred entered the bed- 
room. A little stunned, she sat down and holding Mariuccia’s hand, 
stroked it softly in silent sympathy. 

‘Tt happened late last night,” sobbed Mariuccia. ‘* He was sorry 
to go, but sorry only for me. He said I was to tell you something 
which he never told while he was alive, for fear of punishment—but 
now it does not matter who knows.” 

Involuntarily Winifred’s grasp tightened round the hand she held. 
“Yes. Go on, child.” 

“‘I was to say that Sir John and his sister and my father once 
perjured themselves to spare Miss Hatherley disgrace, and they got 
Miss Freake sentenced to imprisonment, and all because she knew 
too much about Sir John’s marriage.” 

The words, interrupted by tears, but repeated with a quiet indif- 
ference like a lesson learnt by rote, for a moment made Winifred feel 
dizzy. Recovering, she poured forth a string of rapid questions, but 
Mariuccia could not answer them. ‘That was all he said,” she 
repeated mournfully, then laid her head down, and let her sobs break 
out afresh. 

* Are you alone?” asked Winifred when she rose to go. 

“Some of the neighbours look in,” Mariuccia replied listlessly. 
Winifred took a sovereign out of her own purse and laid it upon the 
table. She had the cheque in her pocket, but without Sir John’s 
consent, she did not feel justified in giving so large a sum to the girl : 
so promising future help, if needed, she went. 

She had plenty to think of as she walked through the streets. The 
possibility of doubt no longer remained to her, and she was in a 
white heat of indignation at Sir John. She would not stop amid such 
dishonest people, she said, impulsively ; she would go away from 
Elmsleigh. 

She remembered the quiver of passionate resentment with which 
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she had listened to Martha’s ravings in the fever, and condemned 
in her heart the unknown wrong-doer who had wrecked that innocent 
life. | Was she to be less severe now that she knew who the wrong- 
doer was? Then, with a quick catching of her breath, a sudden sharp 
pang, she thought of Mark, and unconsciously quickened her step. 

In the high-strung mood produced by these meditations Winifred 
reached home. On entering the little drawing-room, she found Mrs. 
Fane sitting alone in the blaze of the firelight, apparently lost in 
thought. Another time Winifred might have noticed the quick, 
rather excited way, in which she looked up on her daughter’s 
entrance: but the girl was too much absorbed in her own feelings. 
She suddenly leant her head down against her mother’s knee, while 
her eyes filled with an unexpected rush of tears. The tears Mrs. 
Chandos-Fane did not see, but she gently moved her daughter’s 
head away, saying, “Take care, my love. I have on my new dress.” 

“Have you been out?” Winifred asked, sitting upright, her eyes 
quite dry again. 

“Yes, Mr. Burton has had a really delightful afternoon tea.” 

“ Delightful ?” Winifred had a vivid, rapid vision of the old maids 
principally composing the party, of Mr. Burton rubicund and 
complacent in the midst of them, and of all the gossip from mild to 
malignant talked. 

“7 thought so. Of course, it was all very conventional ; so, 
perhaps, you would not have enjoyed it. I do not complain of you, 
my love. Of course, there are things that I should like to change in 
you, but—Ah well! it’s no matter.” 

“ Dear mother!” exclaimed Winifred, feeling rather disconcerted. 

“T never grudged you to my suffering brother—never,” resumed 
Mrs. Fane, as if struck with the recollection of her own magnanimity. 
**T resigned you cheerfully ; for those who know me best have never 
thought me selfish. But I am not strong-minded—and pushing—and 
masculine; and it is not to be wondered at, I think, if I sometimes 
feel lonely.” 

At this point of her self-analysis, she produced her pocket- 
handkerchief; Winifred was fairly melted. ‘‘ Dearest mother! I am 
so sorry—I never thought—I never dreamed ———” 

“JT don’t complain, my love. I have said so before. You are 
rather wilful and headstrong; you have a harder nature than mine. 
How should you understand what I was feeling ?” 

“ But in future I will try to understand. We will be more to one 
another,” faltered Winifred, honestly wondering where her fault 
had been. 

“Too late!” said Mrs. Fane, shaking her head impressively. ‘‘ You 
should try to bear in mind, dear, that there is a tide in the affairs of 
men. Who says that? Some charming poet,I am sure. If we let 
that tide ebb, we are stranded. Your poor little mother is called toa 
higher duty. I am going to be married.” 
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Winifred gave a gasp. “Mamma! To Mr. Burton?” 

“Yes, dear. I feel how unworthy Iam of him. But I cannot resist 
the temptation of a little happiness, and I have promised to be his 
wife. The wedding, for reasons of Mr. Burton’s, is to be immediate. 
You must sacrifice your painting for once to mamma, and assist me 
with the trousseau.” And Winifred was too much astonished to say more. 

After dinner she went round with her mother to The Limes, making 
up her mind that it should be her last visit. She would return Sir 
John his cheque, and just tell Mark how sorry she was that he had lost 
his election. He had returned that day, defeated. It was only natural 
that she should assure him of her sympathy with his disappointment. 

Mark came forward to meet her with a pleasure very quietly dis- 
played, but of which she had learnt to read the signs. He cut shurt her 
condolence by saying with a smile that he never expected to be vic- 
torious, and added, “I am so glad to be back, that the election seems 
like a tiresome dream.” He spoke with a grave, significant tender- 
ness, but she did not respond by so much as a glance. 

On the contrary she turned away abruptly, determined not to unclose 
her heart to a hope that, once admitted, might choke all her valiant 
resolutions. She had done with the Hatherleys and could make no 
exceptions: that was what she told herself. 

Sir John was sitting as usual a little apart, and crossing the room 
with a swift step, Winifred paused beside his chair. He looked up 
at her with some surprise, struck perhaps by her pallor and the light 
of suppressed excitement in her shining eyes. She took the cheque 
from her pocket, and handed it to him. ‘‘ Ridgeley is dead,” she 
whispered in low tones; and if her suspicions had needed any further 
confirmation she would have found it in the brief but unmistakable 
flash of relief that illumined her hearer’s face. He took the cheque 
from her in silence, still keeping his eyes fixed on her, but more, she 
fancied in defiance than in inquiry. 

“‘ He has left his daughter in great poverty,” continued Winifred. 

‘**T have nothing to do with his daughter,” was the frigid reply. 

‘‘ If he did not prosper, it was perhaps because of his wickedness,” 
said Winifred. She began to tremble as she spoke, all the smoulder- 
ing indignation within her again catching flame. 

‘Was he wicked ?” Sir John carelessly asked. 

“If you consider wickedness that which you all did to poor 
Martha Freake.” 

Winifred had hardly spoken the words, when Sir John rose from 
his chair and confronted her with a glance of scathing contempt. 
She recoiled from it as from a blow. 

“You have come to my own house to insult me, Miss Power?” 

The reproach was not unmerited, and Winifred felt it. She had 
spoken in the impulse of temper, and would have given worlds now 
to recall her words. Sir John had spoken distinctly ; it was heard 
by the others in dismay ; they gathered round. 
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“‘ What is all this?” exclaimed Mark. 

Sir John spoke up. “It is this,” he said, haughtily. ‘“ Many 
years ago, a member of our family, Martha Freake, disgraced herself 
by writing anonymous threatening letters for the purpose of extorting 

from me a sum of money to cover an act of culpable negligence, if 
nothing worse, on her own part. She was brought to trial for it : it 
could not be avoided: and sentenced to a short term of imprison- 
ment. But ere she entered on it, reason failed her, and she was 
transferred from prison to an asylum. I paid for her there, and would 
have continued to maintain her after her recovery and dismissal, but 
she rejected my offers and went to live abroad. I had never ex- 
pected to be reminded of her, in the manner of to-night. But Miss 
Power, who appears to have a liking for the society of models and of 
servants, has been exercising their lively, if not exalted imaginations 
at my expense: armed with the startling information acquired in this 
underhand way, she seeks by deliberately insulting me to vindicate the 
character of a maniac and do the bidding of a coachman.” 

Everybody turned to look at the object of this denunciation. She 
stood perfectly still, very pale and grieved, but not subdued. 

“TI do not understand,” exclaimed Mark, angry and perplexed. 

“Nor I,” added Mrs. Fane’s dulcet tones. ‘ But if my poor dear 
child has been so unfortunate as to offend Sir John Y 

‘Please, mother, do not try to set things right,” Winifred inter- 
rupted steadily. ‘For the manner of my offence I ask Sir John’s 
pardon. The feelings which impelled me to my unfortunate speech 
are not so superficial that a word can dispel them. But I can, at 
least, promise, and I do, never to obtrude them on anybody here 
again, for this is my last visit to The Limes.” 

She turned in her impetuosity and walked straight away from the 
room and the house. 

They had all beén too much astonished to stop her. Gertrude 
was the first to speak—good naturedly. 

“ That is Winifred all over. She is a fine creature, but often in 
heroics.” 

‘Do pray excuse her, Sir John,” added Mrs. Fane. ‘“ Dear Mrs. 
Hatherley, you don’t know my impulsive, good-hearted girl.” Mrs. 
Hatherley did not answer. Her eyes had a strange glitter, and 
she looked uncommonly wide awake. 

Nobody else spoke, and the silence became, at last, so oppressive 
that Mrs. Fane was fain to break it with a lady-like outburst of sobs. 
At the first sound of these Sir John vanished to the library, Mark 
followed him, and Florence was made happy by being asked to bring 
her smelling-bottle to the rescue. 

Winifred meanwhile in the darkness and solitude of her own 
sitting-room, was sitting by the spent fire and weeping her heart out 
in the mere physical reaction of her late excitement. She felt angry 
with herself, yet not altogether sorry. At the sound of the door-bell 
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Winifred gave a gasp. “Mamma! To Mr. Burton?” 

“Yes, dear. I feel how unworthy Iamof him. But I cannot resist 
the temptation of a little happiness, and I have promised to be his 
wife. The wedding, for reasons of Mr. Burton’s, is to be immediate. 
You must sacrifice your painting for once to mamma, and assist me 
with the trousseau.” And Winifred was too much astonished to say more. 

After dinner she went round with her mother to The Limes, making 
up her mind that it should be her last visit. She would return Sir 
John his cheque, and just tell Mark how sorry she was that he had lost 
his election. He had returned that day, defeated. It was only natural 
that she should assure him of her sympathy with his disappointment. 

Mark came forward to meet her with a pleasure very quietly dis- 
played, but of which she had learnt to read the signs. He cut short her 
condolence by saying with a smile that he never expected to be vic- 
torious, and added, “‘I am so glad to be back, that the election seems 
like a tiresome dream.” He spoke with a grave, significant tender- 
ness, but she did not respond by so much as a glance. 

On the contrary she turned away abruptly, determined not to unclose 
her heart to a hope that, once admitted, might choke all her valiant 
resolutions. She had done with the Hatherleys and could make no 
exceptions: that was what she told herself. 

Sir John was sitting as usual a little apart, and crossing the room 
with a swift step, Winifred paused beside his chair. He looked up 
at her with some surprise, struck perhaps by her pallor and the light 
of suppressed excitement in her shining eyes. She took the cheque 
from her pocket, and handed it to him. ‘‘Ridgeley is dead,” she 
whispered in low tones; and if her suspicions had needed any further 
confirmation she would have found it in the brief but unmistakable 
flash of relief that illumined her hearer’s face. He took the cheque 
from her in silence, still keeping his eyes fixed on her, but more, she 
fancied in defiance than in inquiry. 

“ He has left his daughter in great poverty,” continued Winifred. 

‘*T have nothing to do with his daughter,” was the frigid reply. 

‘‘ If he did not prosper, it was perhaps because of his wickedness,” 
said Winifred. She began to tremble as she spoke, all the smoulder- 
ing indignation within her again catching flame. 

“Was he wicked ?” Sir John carelessly asked. 

“If you consider wickedness that which you all did to poor 
Martha Freake.” 

Winifred had hardly spoken the words, when Sir John rose from 
his chair and confronted her with a glance of scathing contempt. 
She recoiled from it as from a blow. 

“You have come to my own house to insult me, Miss Power?” 

The reproach was not unmerited, and Winifred felt it. She had 
spoken in the impulse of temper, and would have given worlds now 
to recall her words. Sir John had spoken distinctly ; it was heard 
by the others in dismay ; they gathered round. 
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“‘ What is all this?” exclaimed Mark. 

Sir John spoke up. “It is this,” he said, haughtily. ‘ Many 
years ago, a member of our family, Martha Freake, disgraced herself 
by writing anonymous threatening letters for the purpose of extorting 
from me a sum of money to cover an act of culpable negligence, if 
nothing worse, on her own part. She was brought to trial for it: it 
could not be avoided: and sentenced to a short term of imprison- 
ment. But ere she entered on it, reason failed her, and she was 
transferred from prison to anasylum. I paid for her there, and would 
have continued to maintain her after her recovery and dismissal, but 
she rejected my offers and went to live abroad. I had never ex- 
pected to be reminded of her, in the manner of to-night. But Miss 
Power, who appears to have a liking for the society of models and of 
servants, has been exercising their lively, if not exalted imaginations 
at my expense: armed with the startling information acquired in this 
underhand way, she seeks by deliberately insulting me to vindicate the 
character of a maniac and do the bidding of a coachman.” 

Everybody turned to look at the object of this denunciation. She 
stood perfectly still, very pale and grieved, but not subdued. 

“T do not understand,” exclaimed Mark, angry and perplexed. 

“Nor I,” added Mrs. Fane’s dulcet tones. ‘But if my poor dear 
child has been so unfortunate as to offend Sir John . 

*“‘ Please, mother, do not try to set things right,” Winifred inter- 
rupted steadily. ‘For the manner of my offence I ask Sir John’s 
pardon. The feelings which impelled me to my unfortunate speech 
are not so superficial that a word can dispel them. But I can, at 
least, promise, and I do, never to obtrude them on anybody here 
again, for this is my last visit to The Limes.” 

She turned in her impetuosity and walked straight away from the 
room and the house. 

They had all been too much astonished to stop her. Gertrude 
was the first to speak—good naturedly. 

“That is Winifred all over. She is a fine creature, but often in 
heroics.” 

“Do pray excuse her, Sir John,” added Mrs. Fane. “ Dear Mrs. 
Hatherley, you don’t know my impulsive, good-hearted girl.” Mrs. 
Hatherley did not answer. Her eyes had a strange glitter, and 
she looked uncommonly wide awake. 

Nobody else spoke, and the silence became, at last, so oppressive 
that Mrs. Fane was fain to break it with a lady-like outburst of sobs. 
At the first sound of these Sir John vanished to the library, Mark 
followed him, and Florence was made happy by being asked to bring 
her smelling-bottle to the rescue. 

Winifred meanwhile in the darkness and solitude of her own 
sitting-room, was sitting by the spent fire and weeping her heart out 
in the mere physical reaction of her late excitement. She felt angry 
with herself, yet not altogether sorry. At the sound of the door-bell 
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she roused herself, thinking that it must be her mother, and nerving 
herself for a scene. But to her great surprise, who should walk in but 
Dolly, panting and in a remarkable state of excitement. 

‘Oh, dear Miss Power,” she exclaimed, sinking breathlessly on toa 
stool at Winifred’s side, ‘‘I hope you will excuse me, but I came 
because I really felt I must. Everybody is so angry at The 
Limes—Uncle John shut up in the library—Mark looking dreadful 
—your mother in tears. She says perhaps you will be going back to 
Paris.” 

‘“‘ Did she say that ?” 

“Yes. AndI want you—if you do go—to take me with you.” 

** And what in the world would you do in Paris?” asked Winifred. 

“Paint plates and fans and things,” replied Dolly promptly. 
‘* Painting in water-colours is my one small talent.” 

Winifred smiled with melancholy amusement. She had often 
suspected that Dolly was not quite such a nonentity as her sister, 
but she had not been prepared for an outburst like this, and won- 
dered what had inspired it. 

** Do you want to get away from your governess, Dorothy ?” 

“* No—that’s not it. Not altogether. I should like to be inde- 
pendent, to earn money.” 

Winifred shook her head as she looked down at the small daintily- 
dressed figure, and the pink-and-white, pretty Dresden-china face. 

“Oh, don’t discourage me, dear, dear Miss Power,” exclaimed the 
girl, clasping her hands, with tears in her eyes. ‘‘ When Uncle John 
dies I am convinced that we shall be paupers ; he will be sure not to 
leave us anything. I will be no burdento you. I will live on bread 
and water, I will sweep your rooms, I will ——” 

“Hush! If there be any way of managing your enterprise, I will 
not discourage it, you may be sure. But indeed I do not know 
what I am going to do. Dolly, answer me frankly—have you no 
other motive for wishing to go than this, and the general weariness 
of life at The Limes? ” 

Dolly was very honest. She hung her head in silence. 

“Am I to flatter myself that you are inspired by affection for 
me?” continued Winifred playfully. 

“T like you very much.” 

** But somebody else better ?” 

Again Dolly was mute. 

“Well, well,” said Winifred, laying her hand on the pretty little 
head. “I will bear you in mind. And meanwhile (just to amuse 
you, you understand), I will read you a letter from Richard Dallas.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





AN INCIDENT FROM LIFE. 


How damp and cold and foggy it was in Lambeth Palace Road 
one December evening. It was terribly noisy too, for huge 
carts, laden with heavy goods from the South-Western railway 
terminus hard by, rattled incessantly over the stones, and everybody 
hurried along to be out of the thoroughfare as soon as possible. 

Three little urchins formed an exception to the bustling crowd, for 
they lingered for more than an hour round the big iron gates of St. 
Thomas’ Hospital, in spite of the constant knocks and pushes they 
received ; custom having made them almost unconscious of such 
treatment. Besides, the attraction which kept them there was a 
powerful one. They had actually witnessed, whilst they waited, the 
arrival of no less than three Christmas trees! Two of them, it is true, 
were only young fir-trees dug up from a plantation somewhere in the 
country and sent straight to the hospital, there to be dressed up in all 
their attractive finery ; but the third tree was a present from the wife 
of one of the consulting physicians, and was already trimmed and 
decorated and covered with toys. 

There was some delay in moving it from the light cart and carry- 
ing it into the building; and so the three small boys outside had 
time for a long look at it, in all its beauty. One must be a child to 
understand what that beauty is; coloured flags, gold and silver balls, 
dolls, trumpets, candles, crackers, sweeties—they need a child’s imagi- 
nation to be appreciated ; but we may, perhaps, happily have enough 
of it left in us to know how much they convey to him. 

The boys on the sticky pavement outside gave a long-drawn sigh as 
the beautiful tree went out of sight ; and they turned away to their own 
usual surroundings : mud, fog, cold, discomfort, such as they had been 
accustomed to all through their short lives. 

“My!” said one of them, Jimmy by name; “ wouldn’t I just like 
to be sick in there, and ’ave that there tree to play with!” 

It was a sentiment echoed by the other two as they edged them- 
selves along the railing of the hospital, making their way back towards 
the room they usually slept in in Lambeth. 

‘Well, we aint sick,” said another of them, called Peter, although 
the harsh, dry voice he spoke in and his white, wan face might have 
told another tale. 

“And so we aint got no tree!” said the third boy, Bill. They 
had almost reached the corner of Westminster Bridge, in depressed 
silence, when Pet—as he was commonly called—suddenly stopped, 
and, with a smile which was pleasing enough to see, although his 
companions did not notice it, exclaimed : 

“ Aint I got a hidea!” 
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After which statement, he propounded it to his attentive audience, 
ideas being, if not rare, always interesting to boys. And certainly 
Pet’s was original and worthy of consideration. 

He suggested that one of them should feign to be ill, should get 
taken into the hospital, and, when once there, should see the tree in 
all its glory. 

The plan sounded delightful, the only objection to it being that 
they could not all play the principal part in it. They decided who 
should be the lucky one by the all-popular method of tossing, and 
Pet won the toss. This was fortunate, for besides having distinctly 
the first right to his own idea, which the lad did not think of, he was 
the only one of the three who would have been capable of acting his 
part: but Pet did not know this either. 

He only gave Jimmy and Bill a few hints as to what they were to 
do, how they were to look as scared as possible when Bill’s father 
came home at night, and how they were to say they knew nothing of 
Pet, except that he was suddenly ‘took bad.” 

Whereupon the “taking ” promptly occurred, and with a thud, that 
was unexpected even to Jimmy and Bill, Pet threw himself down at 
full length on the pavement. A small crowd instantly collected round 
them. Most of the people only stared a moment and then passed on ; 
one or two expressed pity; and after a few moments, the inevitable 
policeman arrived, and pushed his way up to Pet’s side, roughly ques- 
tioning Jimmy and Bill. They whimpered a bit and looked frightened 
—to order, and the policeman after rolling Pet over with his foot, and 
finding him apparently altogether unconscious, said he must go to the 
hospital ; and with the help of a good-natured bystander, himself 
carried him there: Jimmy and Bill and several others following. 

It was something to be inside those great walls as Jimmy and Bill, 
and Pet, too, thought, while the latter was being carried by the porter 
on a stretcher into the casualty ward, and a big bell was rung for 
Number One—that is, a young dresser always handy, who sees a case 
first, and, if it be trifling, attends to it, without sending for the house 
surgeon. But of Pet the dresser could make nothing at all, and he 
soon called the house surgeon, who came running down from the top 
‘of the high building, and applied himself with the rapidity of a hard- 
worked man to the consideration of the case before him. He did 
not look over thirty, but there was an amount of prompt decision, a 
firmness and a gentleness in his touch of Pet, which spoke well 
for the use he had made of his head and of his heart. The police- 
man stated what he knew, and was dismissed, while the surgeon looked 
for all the most likely symptoms in Pet, and was able to find none of 
them. The patient was simply unconscious. The boys were asked 
whether Pet had been ill before he fell down suddenly, and they said : 
“No, only the cough !” 

And as they both cried, or howled steadily, all the time, the dresser 
sent them away, telling them they might come the next morning to 
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hear what was the matter with their friend. They, not sorry to get 
their dismissal after the surgeon had arrived on the scene, scampered 
off. 

Then the surgeon, systematically and very patiently, indeed, began 
at Pet’s head and examined him down to his feet to find some cause 
for this extraordinary unconsciousness—and could discover none. 
Disease he found indeed, for the poor little fellow’s lungs were half 
gone, but as he said to the dresser: ‘‘ Boys don’t drop down un- 
conscious from that!” Being strangely baffled, the surgeon ordered 
Pet to be taken to the children’s ward, undressed, and put to bed. 

“We'll see what we can make of him then!” he said. 

It was not by any means easy for Pet to keep up his acting, 
especially when strong ammonia was put under his nose and almost 
boiling water to his feet, but he managed it, more now from pride than 
from longing after the Christmas tree, even. Only when he was lifted 
by the nurse into a soft, clean, warm bed, such as he had never dreamt 
of before, that small closed mouth of his involuntarily parted, and 
something very like a smile, like the ghost of a smile, stole over his 
face. 

The surgeon, noticing it, was struck with the idea that the boy 
might be shamming. 

“‘ Fetch the battery here,” he said. 

Pet did not know what a battery meant, or his smile would 
certainly have disappeared as involuntarily as it had come. 

The surgeon waited by his side, holding his small hand and 
thinking to himself that, shamming or not shamming, Pet had the 
most pathetic face he had met with in all his experience of sadness 
and suffering. 

Then the battery was brought and a slight shock was administered 
from it down Pet’s back. 

“Oh! that was horrible!” thought the lad. ‘“ What was it? Would 
it come again?” 

He managed not to wince under it the first time. A second and 
a harder shock was given. Pet did not quite scream, but he pressed 
his fingers so hard into the house surgeon’s hand that the latter knew 
he was right in his conjecture. Then a third shock was given—a 
stronger one, and this time Pet sprang out of bed with tears starting 
to his eyes, and exclaimed : 

“Oh! don’t do it again; don’t do it again !” 

One or two students round were laughing, but the surgeon did not 
see anything but pathos in the scene, as he said gravely : 

“Then you are not ill, and have been giving us all this trouble for 
nothing. Why did you do it?” 

He wanted the lad to tell the truth; and of course to him Pet 
did. 

“ Please sir,” he said, not crying now, but looking straight with his 
great grey eyes into the doctor’s face, “ ’twas the tree, the Christmas 
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tree, as I wanted to see so awful bad! Me and Jimmy and Bill, we 
seed it a carried into here, all beautiful, and, and—I did want to see 
it again !” 

“And so you pretended to be ill, that you might come in here, 
and ° 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And what am I to do with you now, do you think ?” 

“Turn me out again,” said Pet promptly. 

There was something very like a quiver in the surgeon’s voice, as 
he said with infinite tenderness : 

“No, my lad, I shan’t do that to you; you shall see the Christmas 
tree in here. You are not what you pretended to be, but you are 
quite ill enough to stay in the ward until after Christmas time, and 
then we will see !” 

And so Pet had his Christmas tree, and Jimmy and Bill came in 
at the surgeon’s invitation to see it too—but Pet did not go back 
with them, after it, to Lambeth. He never left the hospital again, 
for consumption ran a rapid course with him, and before three months 
were over, he died in the ward. 





GOETHE. 


BE it the flesh in travail vaguely crying, 
Or a stern watchword wrested from the strife ; 
We watch and wait when mighty men are dying, 
For their last word wherewith to lock their life. 


The Titan child of singing and of science, 
The calm strong soul, the Modern and the Greek, 
Lay bowed before Death’s face, that took reliance, 
Beauty, and strength, and left him very weak. 


The dim eyes stir, the pale lips move and mutter ; 
Cluster, O friends, and catch the words of might; 
Darkly man falters ; open wide the shutter ; 
Shall not the day-dawn come? “ More Light ! More Light !” 


VICTOR PLARR. 
















MY TERRIBLE WEDDING-DAY. 


x the house of my dear old friend and patron, Dr. Grey, I first 
met Edgar Harrington. 

We fell in love with each other at first sight. 

About two months before my tale commences, Mr. Harrington had 
come from the south of England to Leascar as assistant engineer to 
the new line of railway in process of construction along the coast, 
a rival line to that which already connected our small seaside village 
with the large commercial city of N——. 

I, Léonie Sylvestre, was at this time nineteen. My mother—an 
Englishwoman—died at my birth. My father—a French professor 
of music, many years resident in Leascar—had been dead about 
twelve months ; and I, having a good voice and considerable know- 
ledge of music, maintained myself by giving lessons to the principal 
inhabitants of this small north-east coast watering-place. I hated 
teaching, however, and lacked patience for the drudgery entailed ; 
therefore when Mr. Harrington asked me to become his wife, even 
had I loved him less, I believe I could have married him. 

“Miss Sylvestre! Léonie! I must walk home with you to-night,” 
Mr. Harrington whispered, as he turned a page of my music on 
one memorable evening at a whist and musical party given by 
Dr. Grey. 

His tones and looks caused my heart to beat loud with hope, for 
they told me more plainly than his words had ever done—he loved 
me. Making, therefore, some excuse to my usual escort from these 
weekly gatherings, I dismissed her: Edgar and I walking alone 
together for almost the first time in our lives, 

“‘Léonie, do you love me? Do you love me well enough to follow 
me to the world’s end?” he asked in an agitated voice, the moment 
we were outside Dr. Grey’s gate. 

“ Must I—fo//ow you?” And a wave of gladness seemed to sweep 
over me as I raised my eyes to his in the November moonlight. 

“No, my darling,” was his answer; “go with me, I should have 
said. And you will—I read it in your face. God bless you for that ! 
Yesterday I dared not have asked you such a question, for I was a 
poor man, then. To-day my prospects have brightened. I received 
a letter this morning offering me an appointment in India which will 
make a rich man of me. But, if I accept the post, I am bound in 
honour to leave England on Wednesday next. Will you—can you 
—trust your life’s happiness to my keeping ?” 

I answered at my heart’s dictation, ‘‘ Yes.” 

Then Edgar gave me to understand that he had no relations 
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in the world, and we rejoiced mutually that we were thus completely 
arbiters of our own fate. No one had a right to mar our plans. 

** A clever, rising young fellow in his profession, doubtless,” said Dr. 
Grey to me, when he had heartily congratulated me on my engage- 
ment, “and a gentleman all over. But he has no head for whzst.” 

Whist being the doctor’s favourite recreation, he was accustomed 
to make it rather a test point of a man’s ability. My answer was 
inevitable. 

“TI do not care for whist, doctor.” 

‘And you do care for Edgar Harrington? Then marry him and 
be happy. I make only one proviso, and that is—I must myself give 
the bride away !” 

Little enough time was there for preparations, but Edgar under- 
took to make all necessary arrangements ; even to the ordering of my 
India outfit which was to be ready on our arrival in London. 

On Saturday I said my last good-bye to my lover—so soon to be 
my husband—when he told me it would be impossible to see me again 
until we met in church on Monday morning; but the certainty that 
on Monday we two were to be made one for ever caused me to think 
lightly of the few hours’ separation. 

Lightly? Ah, how little did I dream of the terrible catastrophe 
destined to happen in that interim ! 

As it will be necessary later in my story for you to have some 
idea of Edgar’s personal appearance, I will endeavour to describe 
him here. In figure slight and agile, he was rather under than above 
the medium height. His complexion a clear olive, with eyes that 
were deep-set, dark, expressive, and a nose in outline almost Grecian. 
A heavy, drooping, dark moustache entirely concealed his mouth. His 
manner, naturally retiring, in company almost approached shyness ; 
but at all times he had a quiet way of deferring to the opinions or 
prejudices of those with whom he talked which showed itself in 
strong contrast to the rougher, more rugged manners of the north- 
country men. 


I rose early on Monday morning—long before daylight—and was 
ready in my travelling-dress when Dr. Grey called for me in his carriage. 
I remember leaning on his arm as I walked up the aisle of the 
little country church. I remember seeing, as in a dream, in the early 
and still misty morning light, a solitary figure standing just outside the 
altar rails, next whom I took my place. The service at once com- 
menced and proceeded to the close. 

Will any married woman who has read thus far, try and remember 
if, during the ceremony, she looked at the face of the man to whom 
she was being united? I believe most women would tell me they never 
raised their eyes. Any how, this was my case. The ring was on my 
finger, the blessing given ; I was led to the vestry on the bridegroom’s 
arm. A timepiece chiming as we entered gave warning that it was 
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later than we expected. Dr. Grey jocularly hurried us forward to sign 
our names. 

Edgar wrote his, and placed the pen between my fingers. After 
writing my old signature for the last time, I looked up at my husband, 
then stared bewildered, startled at the change I saw in him. At the 
first glance I scarcely recognised him, the lower part of his face being 
completely altered. His dark moustache—the admiration of all the 
girls in Leascar—had disappeared. 

A deep flush spread itself over his countenance as his eyes met 
mine. He bit his under lip and looked away. 

When the last farewells to the few kind friends who saw us off at 
Leascar station had been spoken, and the train had started for N——, 
an uncomfortable feeling of embarrassment crept over me on finding 
myself alone with Edgar. He would have taken my hand, but in- 
voluntarily I drew back ; then, seeing his look of chagrined surprise, I 
suffered him to kiss me, but could not repress a slight shiver as he 
did so. 

‘Why do you shrink from me, Léonie?” he asked reproachfully. 

“For the silliest reason in the world, when put into words,” I 
answered, quite happy and laughing now, with a sudden, strange re- 
vulsion. ‘‘ Only because the man I promised to marry had a moustache, 
and you have none. What unreasoning, foolish creatures we are! 
But it changes your face so completely that I hardly knew you.” 

“You are quite sure you have no other reason?” he inquired, 
with more earnestness apparently than the question needed. 

“Quite sure. What other reason could I have? But you had 
no right to make such a change in your appearance without my 
leave, Edgar—the very day of our marriage! Why did you do it?” 
I asked playfully; all the time looking at him intently, and trying 
to learn his face over again, and, as it were, get used to it. 

T will tell my darling all about it some day—when we are far away 
upon the sea. Would we were there now!” he added fervently. 
And I noticed that his lips trembled nervously after he had spoken. 

In less than half an hour we reached N . There we had barely 
time to take our seats in the ten o’clock express for London. It 
was not possible to have a compartment to ourselves. An old 
gentleman, white-headed, spectacled, with the best-tempered looking 
face I almost ever saw, occupied that which we entered. He was 
enveloped in rugs, and studying his newspaper with the deepest atten- 
tion. Except by a swift, expressive glance from a pair of deep-set, 
small black eyes he did not appear to notice our intrusion. 

Stocks and shares, parliamentary debates, or what ?—for it was not a 
comic paper he was reading—I wondered vaguely, as I watched the 
ruddy, jovial face. Edgar spoke to me in whispers from time to time, 
but the consciousness of being a bride and the fear of being recognised 
as one by our fellow traveller made me reluctant to respond. 

Shortly before arriving at York the old gentleman coughed, took off 
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his spectacles, and leaning forward, with a pleasant smile, offered me 
his newspaper. I was about to take it when Edgar interpose by 
reaching out his hand. The old man looked surprised. 

“Ha! I believe I have another.” And, with a twinkle in his 
eyes, opening his bag, he took one out and held it towards me. 

It was impossible to resist a mischievous glance at Edgar, as, 
settling myself in my corner, I turned over the large sheets, preparatory 
to reading it. But again my newly-made husband interposed. Again 
he took the paper from me. “ Léonie,” he said authoritatively, 
“don’t read in the train. Please. I ask you not.” 

Too bad of Edgar! Was it because I could not talk with him in 
whispers that he sought to punish me? But the words so lately spoken: 
“‘ Love, honour, and obey,” came to my mind, and I quietly yielded. 

We lunched at York. Afterwards, as I stood alone by the book- 
stall, our fellow traveller came up to me. 

“Choosing a novel, my dear?” he asked, in the fatherly way that 
old men sometimes adopt even to a stranger, and which somehow one 
rather likes to hear. ‘Take my advice—don’t, Look here,” he 
added, pointing with his walking-stick to a conspicuous white placard, 
whereon large black letters announced the latest news; “save the 
money you were about to spend on a novel, and buy a penny paper 
instead. Can any novel hold out such promises as those? Why, 
that alone,” he went on, arresting his stick at the words: HorriBLe 
Discovery. <A Jady supposed to have been murdered in a railway 
carriage. The murderer at large. ‘‘ That alone is sufficient sensation 
for a whole journey. A three-volume romance lies hidden under 
those few words. But the truth will out. Sooner or later the British 
public will know all about it. Did you ever read De Quincy’s 
‘ Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts?’” 

“No!” I answered, looking at him in wonder, and feeling half 
amused, half surprised at being so addressed by a stranger. 

“‘ I was quite a young fellow, quite, when I first read it,” he went 
on, ‘but it made such an impression on me that I took to studying 
murder from that day. Don’t be alarmed. I only took to studying 
it, I tell you ; and when I want a little relaxation for my mind I study 
it now. There’s nothing better calculated to take one out of oneself 


than to enter heart and soul into a downright, regular, atrocious 


murder case. Bless you, there’s not one taken place these fifty years 
that I haven’t followed with absorbing interest, and I know more 
about them than judge and jury and all the rest of them put together 
—not omitting the murderer himself, mayhap. Ha!” he exclaimed, 
“the London papers! Now then for ‘further particulars.’” And 
he turned to select some newly placed upon the stall. 

“TLéonie ! What are you doing there? I thought I had lost you. 
Come!” cried Edgar, more impatiently than I had ever heard him 
speak, as he dragged me towards the carriage. What could have 
come over him? 
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I had abundant food for thought for some time after this. The 
subject of it—Edgar. It was not his appearance only that was 
changed. It was himself. He was irritable. He looked harassed, 
worried, ill. The important post he had accepted no doubt brought 
anxieties, and held responsibilities which weighed on him, and as yet 
he had had no chance to explain the nature of them to me. But, 
in the meanwhile, could he not put them from. him for a little 
space? Was it not rather hard on me that he should be so taken 
up with them to-day—our wedding-day ? 

“Bless me! bless me/” ejaculated our fellow traveller presently, 
laying down his paper and turning his beaming countenance full 
upon me. 

“I hope you have found the supposed murder case a real one, 
and as thrilling as you expected, sir?” I asked, with interest. 

‘“*T anticipate it will prove the best mental distraction I have had 
for years,” he answered emphatically. ‘As your husband objects to 
your féading in the train, young lady, I will tell you the facts as far as 
they have come to light. On Saturday when the late train from the 
north arrived in London, a lady was found in a first class carriage, 
dead, under more than suspicious circumstances. The supposed 
murderer - 

‘‘ Murderer? How do you know she was murdered ?” interrupted 
Edgar excitedly. 

“‘T do not know it. As yet no one knows it. Iam only telling 
what the newspapers say. But I’ll take care I know a good deal 
more before I am many hours older. In the meanwhile, with your 
leave, I will relate 

“But you have not my leave. On the contrary, I request you 
will not mention such—an unpleasant subject before—my wife.” 
How strange, how uncourteous, how unlike all I had ever seen or 
heard of Edgar ! 

“Dear me! I’m exceedingly sorry, I’m sure. You don’t like 
murders ?” 

“Certainly not. I hate them.” 

Whereon the old man settled himself into his corner to sleep, 2 
placid smile upon his good-natured face, and when I was sure of 
being unobserved I crept closer to Edgar, and slipped my hand in 
his. ‘I wish we were at our journey’s end. I wish we were far, 
far, upon the sea!” I whispered, hoping thus to soothe him. 

“How fervently I wish it, God only knows,” he answered in the 
same low tones, drawing me to him; and I trembled as I looked up 
into his anxious face. Suddenly a terrible, scarcely defined fear 
assailed me. ‘ Edgar,” I whispered, “you are not surely afraid 
that anything will—will—part us, now?” 

“ Would you allow anything to part us, Léonie ?” he inquired sadly. 

“No power on earth!” Ianswered. And though he did not speak, 
I knew that he believed me. 
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At about a quarter to five o’clock the train thundered into the rail- 
way station at King’s Cross. The afternoon had been unusually dark 
and gloomy. A dense fog was setting in. The lamps were lighted. 

Our fellow traveller, rousing from his long slumber, collected his 
papers and placed them in his travelling-bag. As he closed the lid, 
he took hold of a label attached and turned it over, thus exposing 
the address. Without the least desire to do so, I could not help 
seeing what was written. It was this: ‘Septimus Gooderingham, 
Charing Cross Hotel.” 

The hotel we were going to ourselves. He threw his rug over his 
arm, took up his bag, then looking round at us, raised his hat and 
smiled. ‘The next moment he was lost in the crowd. 

“ Any luggage, sir?” asked a porter as Edgar helped me out of the 
carriage. 

“Yes. Darling, stay here a moment while I go and see to it.” 

So saying, my husband went off with the porter towards the luggage- 
van, and I was left standing under the full glare of a gas lamp, alone. 

The moments lengthened into minutes, and with every minute the 
crowd grew less. Cab after cab, close by where I stood, laden with 
boxes, drove off in turn. After what appeared an age, at length I saw 
three persons coming quickly towards me. The middle one was 
Edgar. Plainly enough I could see three faces in the gas-light. My 
husband’s was pale and drawn, and as he came quite near I noticed a 
nervous twitching of the lips; though, in spite of it, he tried to smile. 

Darling,” he said, with an unsteady voice, but quite loud enough 
to reach his companions, “darling, I cannot go with you. This— 
this—person ”—indicating one of the men—‘‘will accompany you to 
the Charing Cross Hotel, where I telegraphed for rooms this morning. 
In an hour or two I hope to join you. You may be sure the business 
must be imperative that takes me from you.” 

“© Edgar! Business—zow ?” 

“Don’t make it harder for me, Léonie!” And, the sorrowful, 
pleading tone awed me instantly into silent acquiescence. 

The two men must have heard each word, but both kept their 
eyes averted, and the peculiar stolidity on the countenance of the 
one, seemed to reflect itself on that of the other. With a silent 
hand-clasp, Edgar and I parted, and I was driven off in a cab as fast 
as the crowded state of the London streets permitted. 

On reaching Charing Cross Hotel, the man whom Edgar had sent 
with me on the box only waited to see the luggage in and to know 
the number of the apartments allotted to us—I saw him enter it in his 
pocket-book—and then, without a word to me, he departed. 

I was shown into a handsome suite of rooms on the first floor. 
Numerous candles lighted up the pretty sitting-room, a bright fire 
burned in the grate, near which was a small round dining-table, laden 
with fruit and flowers, and covers laid for two. The quantity of lovely 
flawers made the air heavy with perfume. 
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A little later on, emerging from the bed-room, I found a waiter 
removing one of the covers. He inquired if he should serve dinner 
then. Not until my husband came, I told him. 

“Pardon, madam,” he said deferentially, “but the dinner was 
ordered for this hour, and the person who saw to the luggage said it 
was the gentleman’s wish he should not be waited for.” 

‘“*T cannot dine alone,” was my only answer, with difficulty choking 
back a sob; and when the man had left the room I shed tears 
at the forlornness of my position—a husbandless bride! In vain I 
inhaled the sweetness of the lovely flowers that Edgar’s forethought 
had provided ; they only seemed to add new bitterness to my heart, 
causing my tears to break out afresh. 

Restless and feverish, I alternately paced the rooms or stood 
listening for the slightest sound that might herald my husband’s 
coming. All at once my glance fell on a heap of newspapers lying 
on a side-table, and the sight of them recalled an incident of our 
journey. I would follow our fellow traveller’s advice and seek dis- 
traction for my mind in reading of the murder which had so engrossed 
him. What I wanted was easy enough to find! It occupied a con- 
spicuous place in the first paper I took up. The heading was in 
large type, as though it were the most important topic of the day. It 
is needless—and would be tedious—to give here the whole of the 
newspaper account, It will be sufficient for my purpose if I retain the 
style of the original, condensing it as much as possible, as follows :— 

When the last train from the north reached London on Saturday 
- might, a lady was discovered in a first-class carriage, dead. On 
examining the compartment there seemed abundant evidence of a 
struggle having taken place. A doctor—a surgeon from one of the 
London Hospitals, whose name, for certain reasons, I withhold—gave 
it as his opinion that death had been caused by strangulation. That 
robbery had been the incentive to the terrible crime seemed only 
too apparent from the fact that some sovereigns and silver were 
scattered on the floor, also that a broken watch-chain hung from the 
lady’s pocket, whence the watch appeared to have been violently 
wrenched. There was no clue to the unfortunate lady’s identity. 
Her appearance and dress were both minutely described. The latest 
accounts stated that the police believed themselves on the track of 
the dastardly perpetrator of the crime. 

How was it that, although I read this so attentively, and can even 
now recall every word, it yet failed at the time to produce the effect 
I coveted? It was powerless to make me forget, even for a moment, 
my own forlorn position—a deserted bride. 

When I had finished reading I looked at the timepiece. It was 
nearly ten o’clock. At this moment a man was ushered in by the 
waiter. Irecognised him at once as the same who had come on the 
cab from the station. 

The newspaper was still lying spread out before me on the table. 
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Resting my hands upon it, I !ooked at the intruder. “Do you come 
from Mr. Harrington?” I asked. 

“T do, ma’am,” 

“You have brought me a message?” 

“A note.” 

So saying, he strode forward and laid a folded slip of paper before 
me. A small key fell from it as I opened it. These words were 
scrawled in pencil : 


‘“ Dearest,—Enclosed is key of my portmanteau. The bearer 
has my instructions.—E. H.” 


‘I’m here to open the gentleman’s portmanteau, ma’am; and the 
sooner you show it me the quicker things will get done.” 

“But we have not been out of England,” I began, some vague old 
memories of Custom House duties flitting through my mind. ‘The 
portmanteau is in there,” I added ; for, after all, had I not proof this 
man was sent by Edgar? 

Scarcely had I spoken when he dragged the portmanteau in from 
the adjoining bedroom, and commenced a most careful examination 
of the contents. How it chafed me to see those coarse, rough hands. 
turning over my husband’s things—things which to me, his wife, 
would have been sacred ! 

Was Edgar compelled by the business which had called him away 
to stay all night? This interpretation of the affair occurred to me at 
seeing two or three articles of dress—after undergoing a strangely 
close scrutiny—placed on one side. Something fell from the waist- 
coat-pocket as the man was folding it. He picked it up, looked at it 
eagerly, and there burst from him a sudden, uncontrollable cry of 
surprise. 

‘What is that?” 

“Nothing,” he answered, awkwardly, and thrust it into his own 
pocket. 

“T insist on you showing me what you have got there. It 
belongs to my husband and not to you, I conclude. Show it 
instantly,” I said, for I felt certain, now, this man was insolently ex~ 
ceeding his prerogative. 

“Tf you insist, of course I will. But, my dear lady, I’ll take upon 
me to say your husband would rather I did not.” 

“T order you.” 

Somewhat reluctantly, it seemed, he drew out his hand, opened it, 
and showed a watch—a small gold watch. On the back was a mono- 
gram in brilliants. To the swivel hung about an inch of slender 
broken chain. Ozly a watch—an inch of broken chain. 

I saw it as it lay there in his open palm. I close my eyes and see 
it now, and feel again the cruel pang that shot through my heart as 
the story of the murder I had just read, suddenly stood out before 
me like a living picture painted in flames of fire. 
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From the pretty jewelled toy I looked into the face of the man. 
My eyes were opened then, and I knew him to be a policeman. For 
the moment I was myself a murderess in thought, wishing I could 
kill him where he stood. 

“And he—Mr. Harrington—my husband—is accused of —— ?” 
{ gasped : then paused. 

“Of murder. It’s an ugly word, but you would have it, ma’am. 
The gentleman said as how you knew nothing, and needn’t know till 
morning.” 

“But he is innocent!” I cried, in agony. ‘ He could not do this 
thing—never—never !” 

“Oh! If you can prove an alibi, he’s safe enough,” returned the 
man, in tones that expressed more than doubt. 

Alas! I had not seen Edgar from parting with him on Saturday 
afternoon until that—Monday—morning. What was there I could 
do or say to help him? 

“ But where is he? Surely they will accept—bail ?” 

‘* Bail ? evidence against him far too strong for that,” he answered, 
looking with exultant satisfaction at the bundle of clothes he held in 
hisarms. ‘‘ Accused’s at the—Police station, where he'll stay right 
enough till morning. Can’t waste no more time here. Good night, 
ma’am.” 

And carrying with him the “ evidence,” he left me alone in my 
misery. 

It was no mere dream, no nightmare, from which I should presently 
awake and smile as at terrors past. It was a most fearful reality this 
charge against my husband. I sank upon the floor, overwhelmed for 
a moment by the horror of it. The next, I sprang to my feet, seized 
with a sudden subtle inspiration. 

Summoning the waiter, I said to him as collectedly as I could: 
*¢ There is an old gentleman here, called Gooderingham—Mr. Septimus 
Gooderingham. I wish to see him immediately.” 

He assured me that among so many people no attention was paid 
to names of casual comers. If I knew the gentleman’s “ number”— 

“Find me his number, and this is yours.” So saying, I laid a 
golden bribe upon the table. The waiter was not long in earning his 
reward. The gentleman’s number was 470; but he was out. 

How should I know when he returned? Could I trust to anyone 
in this huge hotel to tell me? No. I would go to his room myself and 
wait. There was little difficulty in carrying out my project. Wrapping 
myself in my large warm travelling cloak and putting on my bonnet, 
I went up the staircase to No. 470. Thekey wasin the door. Not 
the slightest idea have I how long I sat there in the cold and darkness ; 
but at last I heard the handle turn, and Mr. Gooderingham came in. 

Never shall I forget the look of unutterable dismay that overspread 
his cheery face, as, raising the candle he carried in his hand, he 
allowed the light to fall upon me. Before he could speak, I grasped 
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him by the arm, and looking at him steadily, said, in so calm a 
voice it seemed to me as though another, not I, were speaking : 

‘* My husband has been arrested—charged with that dreadful crime 
you were reading of. He is innocent—I know that he is innocent. 
We were only married this morning. Mr. Gooderingham, something 
tells me that you can save him !” 

It has been said that man is guided by reason—woman by impulse ; 
but I should say woman’s guide is instinct, rather than impulse, in 
such a case as mine. Some strange instinct—most surely it was not 
reason—caused me to believe this man could save Edgar. So firm 
was the belief that it gave me a fictitious strength, and when I had 
related every detail that was known to me, I asked: 

“‘ Now that you know all, what will you do?” 

“But I don’t know all,” returned Mr. Gooderingham. “I only 
know one side yet, and that very imperfectly ; and I say that, as far 
as circumstantial evidence goes, it’s enough to hang your husband or 
any other man. But now I’ll work up the other side, of course.” 

“To prove my husband’s innocence ?” 

“No, young lady. To prove the ¢ruth,” 

Was I disappointed with this answer? No! My faith in Edgar’s 
innocence was complete. To know the truth would prove it. 

Mr. Gooderingham sat for some moments silent, lost in thought. 
Presently he asked : “ By-the-by, you said there was a diamond mono- 
gram upon the watch ?” 

6“ Yes. ” 

Again for a few seconds he looked thoughtful, as though his mind 
were occupied by other matters than the case in point. There was 
a pained, far-away look in his eyes. 

**T suppose these fancy watches are pretty common now,” he con- 
tinued, more as though speaking his thoughts aloud than addressing 
himself to me. “I didn’t think so once, and imagined I had chosen 
a present quite unique, when I presented one, such as you describe, 
to a lady. Poorthing, she was very proud of itthen. Dear me, dear 
me! It is only like the other day, that she Were you able to 





. make out the letters, or was it one of those undecipherable mono- 


grams that may stand for anything?” he asked, as though a new 
channel for thought were opened out. 

“The letters were quite plain : they were M. G.” 

If I had suddenly accused him of the murder he could hardly have 
started more visibly. 

“ What?” he cried, bending forward, and grasping spasmodically 
both arms of his chair. “Not M. G. in Roman letters, on a dark 
blue ground? Don’ttell me that. Don’t! Don’t!” 

‘But it is the truth, Mr. Gooderingham. You have described the 
watch exactly. Those two letters stood out quite clearly on a ground 
of dark blue enamel. But you have discovered a clue! Tell me— 
for pity’s sake tell me ——” 
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He jumped up, seized his hat, and was rushing from the room. 
Vainly I sought to bar his passage. 

“Useless to detain me. I can’t explain. In the morning I will 
tell you all I know. It may be all a mistake, but—dear! dear ! it’s 
coming perilously near home.” 

With these enigmatical words, he left me and hurried down the 
stairs. Then slowiy and sadly I sought my room, where, sitting 
down beside the window, I kept my lonely vigil. When midnight 
struck, I knew my wedding-day was ended. 

As the grey dawn brightened, the fog and smoke to some extent 
dispersed, and the November sun, like a great red ball of fire, rose 
higher and higher in the heavens. Was it an augury that my darkest 
hour was past ? 

Some time after noon, a commissionaire brought me a tiny, twisted 
note. It contained these words, written in pencil, hurriedly, in Edgar’s 
hand. ‘“ Ad/ is well. In an hour, or less, I shall be with you.” But 
the reaction was too much. I flung myself upon the bed and 
sobbed aloud. - 

A short half hour more, and I was in Edgar’s arms, laughing and 
crying alternately at the strange joy of it, and, in my newly found 
happiness forgetting to inquire, and scarce caring to know, how it had 
come about. But after a little time I knew, and, as briefly as possible, 
I will relate it here. 

When Edgar reached N: , after parting with me on Saturday after- 
noon, he found a telegram awaiting him from the firm of engineers 
who had given him the Indian appointment. It stated that the head 
of the firm was obliged, unexpectedly, to start for Paris next day, and 
desired Edgar, if possible, to meet him in London first, to receive his 
final instructions. There was just time to save the four o’clock express 
to town, and Edgar left by it, judging it best not to inform me of his 
sudden and unexpected departure. He travelled alone from York to 
Peterborough. 

At the last named station, when, after a few minutes’ delay, the train 
was on the point of starting, a young lady, apparently in a state of 
considerable excitement, ran along the platform, and, pushing past 
the guard who was about to close the door, jumped into the carriage, 
beside my husband. They had proceeded some distance, before she 
had sufficiently recovered breath to speak, but at last, in gasps, she 
made him understand she had no ticket, and no money ; that she had 
run away from some great danger, and if he would have pity on her 
and furnish her with sufficient funds to pursue her journey, she would 
give him the address of her uncle by whom he would be repaid. Her 
strange, excited manner alarmed my husband. Hoping to calm her he 
handed her his purse, requesting her to take what money she required. 
He saw her help herself to gold and silver. Then, with the money 

and purse still in her hand, she took out her watch and tried appar- 
ently to detach it from the chain. Too impatient to effect this 
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properly, she tore it off by sheer force, breaking at the same time the 
slender, plain chain of Indian gold to which it was fastened. Then, 
placing the watch, together with the purse, in Edgar’s hand, she said : 

“ Take that to Uncle Septimus ; he will recognise it and will repay 
you. I particularly want him to have the watch. His address ——” 

She never spoke again, but, with a stifled cry, fell forward on the 
floor of the carriage, struggling and writhing in mortal agony. Edgar, 
guessing this to be either some paroxysm of madness or some sort of 
fit, grappled with her with all his might, but his utmost natural strength 
was slight compared with that of frenzy. How long the dreadful strug- 
gle lasted, he could not guess. In vain he attempted to signal to the 
guard to stop the train ; his hands were too closely occupied in hold- 
ing the unfortunate girl down upon the floor. At last she lay quite 
still, but when thus enabled to relax his hold, life had fled. He 
raised her, placed her on the seat, and then the awkwardness of his 
own position occurred to him for the first time. 

The fact of a lady being found dead in the train would necessitate 
an inquiry, and he, Edgar, as the only person cognisant of the circum- 
stances of her death would be required to attend such inquiry. This 
would inevitably cause delay, and delay to Edgar at this particular 
juncture of his life meant certain ruin to all his prospects, the one 
stipulation regarding his Indian appointment being that he must start 
on Wednesday without fail. This last thought decided him. He de- 
termined that, voluntarily, he would say nothing of the terrible tragedy 
he had witnessed. He entirely forgot the watch which, in his haste to 
render assistance to the poor girl, he had thrust hurriedly into his 
pocket. He forgot the money that had fallen to the ground when she 
was first seized ; but with a sad feeling at his heart, and a conscience 
that all the time upbraided him sorely, he removed, as far as he was 
able, the traces of the encounter from his clothes and person. The 
instant the train reached King’s Cross, at 10.40, he gave up his ticket, 
and was out of the station probably before many of the passengers had 
even left their carriages. 

He next went into a restaurant, and there the idea occurred to him 
that the removal of his moustache might aid in frustrating any 
attempt to identify him as the travelling companion of the unfor- 
tunate girl. The interview with his employer was accomplished 
satisfactorily, and ke left London again for the North by the 1.42 
train on Sunday morning. 

Having made the return journey without recognition, he hoped all 
would now be well. It was not until he saw the newspaper account 
of the affair on his way to Leascar on Monday morning, that he 
realised the horror of the situation, and then, when too late, deeply 
regretted the part he had taken. There appeared nothing for it now 
but to let events take their natural course. There was still the chance 
he might be able to leave England without discovery. He would 
risk that chance ; and, if fate favoured him, he would write a detailed 
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account of the whole sad story and send it to the newspapers. 
Fate did not favour him. He was seen and recognised at Peter- 
borough and a telegram to Scotland Yard caused two detectives in 
plain clothes to be in waiting at King’s Cross. 

When told of the charge laid against him, Edgar contented himself 
with simply asserting his innocence, and professed his entire readiness 
to go to ——— Police station and explain everything before the proper 
authorities. Now for the part Mr. Gooderingham played in the affair. 
Late as it was when he left me, he managed to gain access to the 
room where the body of the poor girl lay, and at once identified it as 
that of his niece and only living relation. She had been subject to 
epileptic fits since childhood, and owing to their increased severity 
had been placed by her uncle, within the last few months, under the 
care of a doctor in Huntingdonshire, who gave particular attention to 
such cases. During his temporary absence, and by means which 
need not be detailed here, she managed to escape from the custody 
of those who had charge of her. 

‘‘ And now,” said Edgar when he had told me this, ‘“ thanks 
solely, I believe, to the wonderful chance that threw Mr. Septimus 
Gooderingham across our path, my character is not only completely 
cleared from the horrible charge, but, what I had scarcely dared to 
hope, we can sail for India on Wednesday without let or hindrance.” 

“But does Mr. Gooderingham blame you, Edgar, for—for :” 
I inquired anxiously, though I could not conclude the sentence. 

‘“‘ He seemed fully to understand my reasons for acting as I did,” 
answered my husband, “and was even kind enough to say he 
thought that under such very exceptional circumstances many a man 
would have done the same. It was an error in judgment. Mr. 
Gooderingham has promised to see us off on Wednesday to wish 
us Godspeed.” 





Shortly after out arrival in India I received a letter from my old 
friend Dr. Grey. Commenting on Edgar’s very narrow escape of 
being tried for murder, he added this most characteristic remark : 

“Tt is my firm conviction—and I have not studied humanity more 
than half a century for nothing—that no man would have placed 
himself by his own act in such a predicament as Harrington did, if 
he had had a head for whist.” 

Ah, well! we are very happy now. But I may safely say that 
never in all our lives to come shall we commemorate with anything 
approaching rejoicing, the anniversary of our terrible wedding-day. 


E. M. Davy. 
— OS 
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THE CRUISE OF THE RESERVE SQUADRON. 


By CuarLes W. Woop, 
AUTHOR oF ‘* THROUGH HoLLanD,” “* IN THE BLACK ForRESsT,”’ ETC. 


WE left Arosa Bay not without regret. The day at Santiago 

would long dwell in the memory of those who had visited 
the Pilgrim City. ‘There was something pleasant, even in the very 
sleepiness of Carril, and though it might be nothing but the change 
from sea to land, the result was the same. It was hard also to 
abandon the bright flowers, human and natural, discovered only at 
the last moment in that little earthly paradise bordering its calm 
waters. 

After we had expended our quarter’s ammunition outside the 
Bay, we rejoined the Squadron at 6.0. p.m., and the seven vessels 
steamed onward for Gibraltar. We should now be some days with- 
out touching land, yet most of the time within sight of the coast of 
Spain or Portugal. Cruel was it to pass the entrance to Lisbon 
unvisited, where wonders greater than those of Arosa waited to be 
known ; but, as there was no help for it, they must be left to the 
imagination. At least we were a large and merry company on board, 
though grave and solemn in the intervals of severe study ; and if, at 
sea, one day was very much like another, amongst ourselves there was 
no monotony. 

Saturday found us steaming along the Spanish coast, and near 
enough to enjoy it to some extent. We were now in the loveliest climate 
imaginable. The purest air, most serene of skies, bluest of water ; 
so blue, so transparent, so real, it seemed that we had only to gather 
up the colour and make it our own. It is impossible to describe the 
charm of this vast expanse of intensely blue skies and seas; even at 
the moment of experience, you cannot put into words the strange, 
unreal dream into which you are plunged, making life for the time 
being nothing less than a paradise. The hours fly too quickly ; the 
glass of time runs out in golden sands ; how come back ever to the 
cold and prosy world you have left behind ? 

Chess, backgammon, whist at night, and learned discussions varied 
the lively hours. Pyramid would now and then read out a page 
of Sanskrit, which to him (influenced by the pressed lily) was now 
the most interesting study in the world. And the amiable M.B., 
who was reading up Theology against his return to England, for a 
Debating Society of which he was a distinguished member, would 
sometimes by way of digestive—in the interval between the end of 
dinner and the beginning of whist—give us a chapter from Butler 
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or Paley, before retiring to his cabin to enjoy a quiet half hour with 
a book he especially delighted in—no less a volume than Hervey’s 
“ Meditations among the Tombs.” 

No one would listen to Pyramid’s Sanskrit or the M.B.’s post 
prandial chapters more attentively than Lieutenant Van Stoker, a 
young officer of far-off Dutch extraction, to whom I had taken a 
great liking. I fancy it was mutual. By nature dark, muscular and 
good-looking, he grew pale and -thin, and altogether ethereal and 
interesting, as the days “wore their slow lengths away.” There 
came over him a pensive melancholy, a dreaminess, a far-off look in 
his eyes, inexpressibly romantic to behold, but unfathomably sad. 
It puzzled me greatly. He would sit and sigh by the hour, appar- 
ently unconscious of anyone’s presence, poring over the leaves of a 
romance, held more often than not, as I perceived, upside down. 
When the M.B. was reading and doing his utmost to improve our 
minds, Van Stoker would fix his grave, large, earnest eyes upon him 
with a fixed intent stare, as if through all that profound Analogy 
and Philosophy, and beyond the doctor, he saw, as in a celestial 
vision, some far-off object of his adoration. 

And such indeed it proved. One day, some of us were about to 
land. (I am slightly forestalling here, for we were then at Gibraltar.) 
The first horn had sounded, announcing that the shore boat would 
be ready in a few minutes. This horn, par parenthése, would send 
me into convulsions, until I grew familiar with it, so extraordinary was 
its sound ; for all the world like a goat in a rage, giving a short sharp 
bark—if goats can in any way be said to bark. This first horn had 
sounded to announce the boat—just as our first gong sounds on 
shore for dinner—when Van Stoker, more pallid and pensive than 
ever, took me privately aside and asked me if I would post a few 
letters for him. 

‘I don’t care to ask the others,” he explained, “ they would be so 
full of chaff, but you are different.” Much affected by this mark of 
confidence and discrimination, I promised profound secrecy and 
sympathy. 

I followed him into his cabin, where I found sympathy possible, 
but secrecy less easy. He had spent all his leisure time, even 
robbing himself of sleep, to write volumes and volumes of letters, 
all going to one address. 

“Van Stoker,” I said, with gentle reproach, “have we here the 
cause of your sighs and your wasting away? Oh, why did you not 
_ take me sooner into your confidence? Why couldn’t you have 
relieved my mind by a word? I have had fears of consumption— 
of atrophe—of I know not wha? concerning you.” 

In a frenzy of emotion he threw his arms round me. “My dear 
fellow,” he cried, “I am the happiest man in the world—at least I 
should be if I were only going to that address instead of these 
letters, Only fancy what their emotions will be when—No, no! 
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I mean what mine would 
be if—No! no! it’s not 
that, either. I mean— 
what do I mean?” 

“ There, there, my dear 
Van,” I cried, seriously 
alarmed for his mind, and 
gently disengaged myself 
from his bear-like em- 
brace.—I firmly believe 
he fancied he had sud- 
denly clasped some celes- 
tia] divinity in his arms. 
—“Calm yourself, my 
dear fellow. This emo- 
tion, the M.B. would tell 
you, plays havoc with the 
left ventricle of the heart. 
You'll fall ill of a fever, 
and in your state it would 
inevitably fly to the brain. 
Only think what your 
ravings would be!” 

He calmed at once. 
“No, no,” he cried. ‘You 
little guess my powers of 
self-control. I shall be 
right enough when once 
the corner’s turned and 
we are homeward bound. 
Think what it is to feel 
that every hour takes you 
further from the goal 
where you would be!” 

He certainly did grow 
somewhat less shadowy 
as the days went on. I 
shall never forget his land- 
ing subsequently at Ports- 
mouth, when he left the 
Defence for good and all. 
He was beside himself 
with delight. Several of 
us had landed with him, 
and on coming off again 
at night, he escorted us 
to the boat. Our dear 
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Commander dropt his umbrella into the water, and in a transport of 
enthusiasm towards all men in general and the Commander in par- 
ticular, Van plunged in and came out with it between his teeth, for 
all the world like a big, brave Newfoundland. Only last September 
that ever was (again we are dating forward) when up in town for 
a day or two, who should I meet in Piccadilly, looking radiant and 
twice the man he had been at Gib., but Van Stoker. 

“‘ My dear fellow,” he cried, “congratulate me ten thousand million 
times. You know all about it ?” 

“TI do,” I replied. “I saw it in to-day’s Zimes. Last week at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square. Was that friendship, Van? Was it 
gratitude ? Was it a fitting return for keeping your secret and stuffing 
myself out like Punch with your love letters ? ” 

“Well, but,” he responded, “I should have let you know, and 
asked you to come and support me; your absence was the one only 
drawback ”—(of course I pretended to swallow this, and bowed in 
acknowledgment)—“ but I heard from Broadley that you were across 
the water. Over in Lapland or Siberia, or somewhere.” 

‘“‘ France,” I mildly corrected. ‘‘So I was: and came back last 
Monday. But if you had only let me know in time, I would have 
taken a special boat and train rather than fail you. Van,” I con- 
tinued, “do you remember jumping into the water that last night, 
after the Commander’s umbrella ? ” 

“‘ No, no,” he returned, “ you don’t mean that! But I was so wild 
with delight at getting back to old England that I might have done a 
thousand mad things and been none the wiser. . That accounts for 
the fearful cold I had the next day; couldn’t speak when I woke up; 
vowed at the hotel they had put me into damp sheets ; kicked up the 
very deuce of arow! As to the Commander—what a good fellow 
he was! I’d jump into the water after a dozen umbrellas for him, 
even if I caught a dozen colds !” 

And then we parted; and he went his way; and I went mine; 
and I could see that he trod upon air, and was in Paradise. 

But to go back to our cruise and the letters that we left lying 
in Van Stoker’s cabin. 

“TI can indeed sympathise with you,” I said; ‘ but how conceal 
them? You’ve enough here to supply the Fleet.” 

It was a terrible dilemma. ‘‘ Would my cocked hat case do?” he 
suggested, after a pause. 

“ Not big enough,” I answered. ‘Wouldn’t hold half of them.” 
The dear fellow was too far gone to have any judgment left, or reason 
either. ‘You'll have to stuff them into a pillow case, and send them 
on shore by your servant—I’ll see that they’re posted. It will only 
look like ” 

“ Hold!” he cried, putting his hands to his ears. ‘“ Profanation! 
I couldn’t bear the comparison. Remember their destination. Re- 
member what they have cost me!” 
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Poor fellow! He was very far gone indeed. Well, after all, it 
must be a lovely state to be in; something, I should say, quite dif- 
ferent from all other of life’s experiences. Yet good for the patient 
that the violence of the disease wears off—or it would inevitably prove 
fatal. 

Finally the letters were disposed of. Some in pockets; some in 
hat ; some in waistcoat ; some in the legs of my Wellington boots. 
Altogether, I looked, as I have said, very much like the figure of 
Punch. Van Stoker saw me take my seat in the cutter in a paroxysm 
of fear and trembling. ‘Be careful,” he whispered, in tremulous 
tones, leaning over the gangway. No need of the caution: I had 
to be careful. 

“Why, what’s up?” said de Keyser, who had already taken his 
seat. He went in every morning for a dose of Anti-fat, did de 
Keyser, and counteracted its effect by transgressing every night at 
dinner in the most unblushing manner. I could see him at the 
other end of the table going in regularly for bread and potatoes 
and beer, and everything that was forbidden fruit to him. ‘ What’s 
the matter?” he repeated. ‘‘ You weigh down your side of the boat 
more than I do mine. Let me prescribe a dose of Anti-fat. What 
on earth is it?” 

“ An affection of the heart,” I gravely replied, ‘‘ but the worst 
symptoms will shortly disappear.” I did not see that I was called 
upon to explain that it was an affection of Van Stoker’s heart and not 
mine. You cannot be responsible for wrong impressions that other 
people take up. 

We landed, and I staggered up to the post office and discharged 
my trust. Nine-and-forty letters, if you'll believe me, written on fools- 
cap paper (I do not indeed mean the word for a jeu-de-mot), each 
envelope containing many sheets. Quite a crowd collected round me 
as I unpacked, and shrank back to a mere nothing, and so to say, 
posted myself; until I grew red and uncomfortable and hot and cold. 
But I would have done the same all over again the next day and 
every day for my dear Van Stoker. Friendship must be absolutely 
self-sacrificing, or it is nothing. 

To return to the Squadron, on the broad seas between Arosa Bay 
and Gibraltar. 

All Saturday we were steaming in deep blue waters along the coast. 
The sun ran its course through a dazzling sky, flooding earth and 
sea with a light divine ; sinking to the horizon in a blaze of glory 
visible nowhere but on the ocean. The sky deepened and darkened, 
the stars came out, the moon, now seven days old, grew more and 
more luminous, as she too sank westward. It was after dinner. I 
was pacing the deck, I remember, with my friend above all others on 
board, Broadley. It was the interval before whist ; not devoted to the 
M.B.’s chapter to-night, who was just then absorbed in a treatise 
eventually to be read before the Royal College of Surgeons, to prove 
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in the most incontrovertible manner the fallacy of the Darwinian 
Theory. When it has been read (he sends me word that he is drawing 
to a conclusion) it will be published to the world ; and I shall be 
much surprised—we all shall be much surprised—the M.B. will be 
much surprised himself, though he is far too modest to say so—if it 
does not take the world by storm and found a new school of thought. 

Broadley and I, then, were pacing the deck, talking over our last 
year’s cruises in the Channel. I was reminding him of how an ac- 
quaintance of ours used to walk up and down a certain street in 
Plymouth, where dwelt a certain unknown young lady, who had 
reduced him almost to Van Stoker’s present condition: how he used 
to bribe an organ-grinder and a monkey to go and play in front of 
the windows, so that he might have an excuse for standing and 
staring, not at the monkey but at the fair face above: how the fair 
one’s Parent (a cross-grained old catamaran of a retired general in the 
British Army) at last smelt a rat, rushed out with an implement of 
war spiked at the end, and flew into such a towering passion that 
the organ grinder, panic-stricken and half-paralysed with terror, 
stopped short in the middle of “Sally come up,” and decamped as 
if the very deuce had been after him; dragging the unfortunate 
monkey, who grinned and chattered and protested in vain against 
having his limbs torn asunder and his brains dashed out. 

Broadley was just going to declare our mutual friend’s innocence 
and lay all blame at my door—like a true son of Adam (whatever we 
are not descended from, we certainly are descended from Adam), 
when up came Van Stoker again, the embodiment of pale, pensive, 
melancholy youth. You should have heard his voice in those days 
—dquite a shrill treble when he was ordering the men about on the 
bridge. 

“Do you see that moon?” he said, sighing deeply, as he took my 
arm and brought us to.a standstill. 

“ Distinctly,” I answered. “She is in her first quarter to-night and 
promises fine weather.” 

‘“ Barbarous!” I heard him mutter. ‘‘No soul, no romance! 
Lovely moon,” he continued, apostrophising the orb—and what there 
was of her really was lovely. ‘Oh, lovely moon !—Do you think 
she is gazing at it at this moment?” 

“Van!” I cried, “what do you mean? What are you talking 
about? Whois she?” He looked away for a2 moment (for it was 
before the episode of the letters, you must remember, and he had not 
yet taken me into his confidence). 

‘‘Oh, nothing,” he returned, his pale face now red as a rose. 
“‘ Only—only—the young lady who was shut up in a tower for throw- 
ing that lily at Pyramid. Do you think she cared very much for 
Pyramid—enough to: break her heart, and pine away, and die?” 
And without waiting for an answer, he suddenly let go.my arm, 
and disappeared like a flash down the companion ladder. 
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“What zs the matter with him?” I said, turning to Broadley. 
“He changes day by day. Do you think it can be—?” And I 
touched my forehead with my finger. 

“No,” returned Broadley ; “TI put it down to over-study. I fancy 
he means to go in for gunnery, and is working up for it. His light is 
often burning when he ought to be asleep, getting rest to prepare him 
for his next watch. I think he'll be all right by-and-by. Come down, 
now, for a rubber.” 

And down we went. 

The next day, Sunday, was finer than ever, the climate tropical, the 
perfectly calm sea a yet deeper blue. Mother Carey’s chickens flew 
about us, little brown and white birds for ever on the wing ; porpoises 
splashed around ; once or twice we noticed the spouting of a whale— 
an infrequent visitor in these waters; distant fishing-boats here and 
there, with their curious rig and quaint sails, looked like huge flying 
monsters, white and weird upon the horizon. 

To-day we had Service on the upper deck, the awning shielding us 
from the glare of the sun. How enjoyable it all was! How full of 
delicious repose, of glowing sunshine, of balmy air, of pleasant com- 
panionship! The men brought up their benches, which stretched 
downwards in many rows: blue-jackets one side, marines the other. 
From the. mast-head of the seven vessels the church pendant (a 
white flag carrying a red cross) was flying, and all possible work was 
suspended. 

The men, quiet and attentive, seemed to join heartily in the ser- 
vice, and there was something solemn in its very simplicity. The 
majesty of the subject brought its own dignity. We were sur- 
rounded by the grandest objects in creation—the boundless sea 
and sky. Quietly we steamed through the wide waters. A soft 
breeze, soothing and delicious, crept under the awning. There, to 
our left, stretched the coast in long-drawn undulations. Lovely, 
sleepy mountains wrapped in a golden haze retreated inwards. 
Familiar hymns ascended towards the far-off skies, the open space 
modulating the untrained voices. Then the preacher’s voice alone 
broke the stillness as he gave out his text: ‘“ Except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish,” and in a short, earnest sermon, applied the 
words to his hearers, enforcing his lessons with board-ship-life illus- 
trations well adapted to the sailors. 

The whole of that Sunday was a particularly pleasant day. We 
could trace the land and follow the undulations, but were hardly near 
enough to make out distinct objects without the help of glasses. It 
was to-day that we passed Lisbon and the mouth of the Tagus, and 
longed to steam up the river. Here and there the rocky coast stood 
out high and bold, the long stretches of white sand beneath in- 
viting to lounges and lazy baskings in the sunshine. All day the 
strangely-rigged little vessels were hovering about the seas, looking 
like birds of prey watching for a victim. Steamers passed us occa- 
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sionally, and dipped, and we dipped in answer. Now we passed a 
grand castle upon a lofty hill, the town and university of Cintra. 
Then the coast grew barren and rocky, and derived its interest chiefly 
from the outlines that cut the sky so sharply. At four o’clock we 
passed Espichel Point, and far off sleepy mountains, their summits 
wreathed in vapour. And then we lost sight of land. 

Monday was much as the preceding day, except that for the greater 
part of it we were surrounded by sea and sky, and saw no trace 
of land. The day passed on to night, the stars came out in the dark 
Sky, and the moon threw a long jewelled trail of light upon the dark 
waters, There was silence in the fleet ; only the lights to tell that 
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the seven vessels were true to their stations, keeping exactly the same 
position towards each other as in the broad daylight hours. Here 
and there a distant gleam flashed out, the light, as a rule, of some 
trading steamer passing up the coast, and probably on her way to 
England. But the air was still, and no sound disturbed the mysterious 
silence of space, 

So Tuesday came to us. We entered the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and land was seen on both sides. Far ahead, the great rock, 
that for so many centuries was a source of contention between 
nations, became visible, growing gradually more huge and more 
distinct : a long, dark mass, standing out in bold, clear-cut outlines 
against a background of blue sky. A white cloud hovered over its 
summit; a frequent occurrence, when, perhaps, all the rest of the sky 
is clearand unbroken, It rather added to its picturesque appearance 
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— if, indeed, there was anything approaching the picturesque about 
the rock itself. At length we rounded into the Harbour, or Bay, of 
Gibraltar, got into position, waited our signal from the Flag Ship, and 
all, at the same moment, let go the anchor. Here we were to remain 
eight or nine days: time enough to see all Gibraltar over and over 
again, and make excursions into the interior “ if so disposed.” 

From our present vantage ground (if water can be called ground) 
we saw before us a huge mass of rock towering upwards to the sky, of 
great height and considerable width. But I confess to, at first, a 
slight feeling of disappointment. I had pictured Gibraltar as more 
wild and romantic, still more gigantic than it really is. Its reputation 
had preceded it, and when that is the case imagination generally 
outruns reality. Moreover, when, as in this instance, it is not 
immediately side by side with some other object of comparison : 
nothing in contrast but the wide sea and the great sky: much of the 
actual size is lost. The rock is nearly 1,500 feet high, six miles 
round, three miles in length from north to south. The circumference, 
from our present point, we could not see. It might have been merely 
a thin, upright sandwich of a rock, with just room on thesummit for 
the sole of one’s foot. This is the impression conveyed in looking at 
it from the town side; but on rounding Europa Point, another long 
stretch of almost perpendicular rock opens up, forming, as it were, 
the second side of a triangle, and looking terrific in its gigantic, wall- 
like, precipitous aspect. A little time ago two sailor lads started to 
walk round thé rock. They managed it very well until they reached 
this part, when one, frightened, wisely turned back; the other went on, 
and his body, dashed to pieces, was found on the sands the next day. 

To-day the rock looked barren and burnt up. Weeks of blazing 
sun and dry weather had done their work. To the left stretched the 
town in a long line, houses and streets on the level, and reaching 
some distance up the slope. A very steep slope, as we found by 
after experience when struggling in broad sunshine towards the flag- 
staff. To the right was the Alameda—the Promenade or Public 
Gardens, planted with shady trees and enlivened with gorgeous flowers. 
Here the rank and fashion of Gibraltar, English and Spanish, con- 
gregate of an evening, when the sun goes down and a breeze 
springs up, and a band plays its best, and the sounds float out to sea 
over the darkling water. 

The trees and shrubs and flowers about the lower part of the rock 
throw into greater contrast the barrenness of the height above. And 
this enormous surface of stone reflected a heat that seemed terrific. 
How stand it for eight or nine days? Of late we had had nothing 
before us but broad sea and open sky and far-off horizon; when no 
other wind was stirring, the breeze begotten of our progress cooled 
the ardour of our studious and fevered brains. To be suddenly con- 
fronted by this upright frying-pan, in a dead calm, threatened in the 
first flush of arrival, to become a calamity. The Commander sighed 
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heavily as he took in the dimensions of the rock, multiplied them by 
the rays of the sun, and produced the result as the sum total of the 
sufferings in store for us. “It will be awful,” he said, with another 
sigh. ‘Not one of us can possibly survive to tell the tale.” 

“What shall we call it?” I asked pathetically, much affected by 
his prophecy. 

‘“‘ Tartarus,” he suggested. 

“A good thought. The Gloomy Portals. And we will take for 
our motto, ‘ All ye who enter in, leave hope behind.’” 

“Alas! what Strait are we come to?” groaned Broadley—we were 
all three on the bridge—a fine tremor in his voice, 

But the pun was too much for our digestion. He was evidently 
laughing in his sleeve; and, our dignity ruffled, we retired to the 
Commander’s cabin and drowned dull care in a game of backgammon. 

But the Commander’s suggestion was too good to be lost, and 
“ Tartarus ” it remained. 

We were almost surrounded by land, for the opposite mountains, 
helping to form the Straits, though distant enough, seemed to close 
in and join hands with the mainland of Spain. Yet farther away 
stretched the long, low coast of Morocco; the sea washing the 
feet of ancient Tangiers, that contests with Damascus the privilege of 
being the oldest city in the world. We shall have something to say 
about Damascus by-and-by, but its turn has not yet come. Round 
by Europa Point stretched the deep blue waters of the Mediterranean, 
invisible from our present station. 

Gibraltar, as the world knows, forms a part of Andalusia; and 
Andalusia is the favoured portion of Spain; the Andalusians are 
most famed for their beauty and grace. The climate is delicious, 
though its softness begets a dreamy indolence in its people. Yet 
literature and art have flourished there, and great painters have been 
born to it. 

Gibraltar has played its part in the world’s history, has fallen into 
many hands, given rise to wars, and cost multitudes of lives. This 
immense mountain of stone, with no beauty about it and no resources 
—nothing but the fact of its being a rock of defence (and offence) 
guarding the entrance to the Mediterranean—has been the coveted of 
many nations, the possession of a few. It is—as far as anything can 
be in these days—impregnable, and could scarcely be taken otherwise 
than by stratagem. To this it has once or twice nearly fallen a victim. 
It was finally taken by Sir George Rooke in 1704, with a loss of 
about sixty killed and two hundred wounded, to the grief and mortifi- 
cation of the Spaniards, who, in the possession of the rock, had 
expended a multitude of lives and millions of money. 

Before the invasion of the Saracens, Gibraltar was known to the 
Pheenicians as Alube ; to the Greeks as Calpe. Its present name is 
a corruption of Gib-el-Tor, the Tower-Mountain. The outline has 
been compared—not inaptly—to that of a crouching lion: a simile 
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very much apropos to a possession of Great Britain. The sandy 
isthmus connecting Gibraltar with the mainland of Spain is called 
Neutral Ground: a long, flat uninteresting reach of about two- 
hundred acres, scarcely above sea-level. 

The rock is composed of a hard, grey, stratified marble, not 
indicated on the surface. Very little is known of the history of 
Gibraltar until the eighth Century, when it fell into the hands of Tarif, 
the Saracen chief. It remained in possession of the Moors until the 
fourteenth century, when in the reign of Ferdinand the Fourth, King of 
Castile, it was retaken by Perez de Guzman. ‘Twenty years after, it 
again fell into the hands of the Saracens ; and so it went on, suffering 
chances and changes until, in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 
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1502, it was annexed to Spain. Finally, in 1704, it fell into the hands 
of the English. 

There is something unusually interesting about Gibraltar. _Its 
position is singular, its appearance imposing ; its early history gives 
it dignity, its vicissitudes and its victims lend it pathos. From its 
summit 1500 feet above the sea, which lies stretched so far below 
that on a calm day it looks like a vast blue lake, you gaze, twenty 
miles away, upon the shores of Africa, scene of the greatest wonders 
of the world, theatre of the most momentous events of temporal 
and eternal welfare to mankind; the land of sacred no less than 
of profane history. Gazing, you long for wings to transport you 
over those blue waters to the wonderful mountain of Abyla, the 
counterpart, as it were, of Gibraltar: the two forming the Pillars 
of Hercules of the ancients. Pillars no Samson could move. 

Beneath our feet is the mysterious cave, of depths unfathomable, and 
said to communicate with Africa by a submarine passage. A thrilling 
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scene, this, for an Arabian Nights’ story. One bold adventurer was 
lowered five hundred feet by ropes, and returned to tell the tale. 
And though it may be all tradition and fable, and probably is, yet 
imagination loves to dwell upon the possibility of the fact of ‘that 
dark, mysterious tunnel, untrodden for ages by the foot of man: the 
weirdness of this sea-girt rock, gigantic, frowning and desolate, takes 
possession of the mind and colours all surrounding earth, sea and 
sky with an Oriental atmosphere of marvel and of mysticism. 

Who can tell what lurks in that submarine world? The remains 
of an army it may be: rows of skeletons that would stare us in the 
face and wake up and put on flesh and life again at the sound of a 


GIBRALTAR FROM THE SOUTH. 


footstep—like the multitude in the Valley ot Dry Bones at the 
bidding of Ezekiel. ‘Treasures may be there; the gems of the East, 
the wealth of a Solomon ; a collection richer than that of the Valley 
of Diamonds; waiting but the hand to pluck them, the daring to 
penetrate their dread abode. 

Or perhaps it has become the prison house of an enchanted 
princess, for centuries waiting freedom from her spell by one who 
shall enter this living tomb, and, clasping her in his arms, restore her 
to animation. She shall be the most beautiful on earth, wealthiest, 
purest, best ; the long-lost heiress to a kingdom more splendid than 
Spain, more fertile than Egypt; reign in consort with her deliverer, 
and confer upon him her own gift of perpetual youth. 

A thousand-and-one tales of happiness and marvel might be imag- 
ined ; but a return to prosy life with its East Winds and its Shadows— 
the shock of transition is too great. If we could live out our dreams 
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and never rouse to realities, we might go on weaving romances for 
ever; but the Exodus from our self-made Paradise, our Elysian Fields, 
to the parched and sandy deserts of Disappointment and Disillusion, 
is an inquisitional experience far more wounding to the soul than ever 
was the ancient rack to the nerves and body of its victim. 

It was this rock of Gibraltar: this mixture of romance and reality, 
palpable fact and eastern fable, taking us back to the early ages of 
the world and bringing us down to the present in a succession of 
dramas: before which the fleet was now anchored. We must make 
the best of it. 

So thought some of us as we landed next morning on a visit of 
inspection. Broadley and I determined, in spite of the heat, to reach 
the flagstaff and highest point of the mountain. It was an undertak- 
ing, no doubt, but success, like virtue, is its own reward. We have 
both had the recompense of virtue all our lives—that of success more 
fitfully. 

On landing at the Ragged Staff, we passed over the drawbridge and 
up the citadel, where a sentry in the blazing sun was trying in vain to 
shelter himself behind the shadow of his musket. The sunk garden 
on each side the bridge was quite tropical and picturesque with its 
myrtles, its brilliant fuchsias and geraniums, its orange-trees, its aloes 
and its palms. We soon found ourselves within the town. Here so 
much English was spoken; the names of the streets were so truly 
British, and the names over many of the shops; the houses, many of 
them, were so familiar in look and arrangement, that it was difficult to 
fancy ourselves on anything but English soil. And in point of pos- 
session it was nothing less; but it was Spanish born, and the atmo- 
sphere should have breathed us a romance of Andalusian orange groves, 
and.fragrant myrtles, and fair Andalusian beauties serenaded by gay 
cavaliers. There was nothing of the kind—but we had it later on to 
perfection, in the witching precincts of the Alhambra. 

Gibraltar has one long principal street; there is so much of level at 
the foot of the rock as to admit of this; and a few short side streets 
that run at right angles towards the sea. To the right of the chief 
thoroughfare the houses are built on the slope; streets, a square, and 
various public buildings; an excellent library and reading-room. 
Many of the houses are reached by a series of steps; Jacob’s ladders 
that require an immense amount of cultivating before you grow 
friendly and familiar with them. Jacob’s ladders: but they would 
certainly never take you to heaven in a proper frame of mind. 

In the chief street the scene was sufficiently lively. The sun 
was already high, and there was no shade, right or left; an effect 
brilliant but provoking. Men were going about with fans; not the 
regulation folding arrangement, used with so much grace and effect 
by the Spanish women, but the Japanese invention which does not 
fold. (Par parenthése: how few English women know how to handle 
a fan ; a Spanish woman never irritates you with hers; its motion in 
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her hands, on the contrary, is rather soothing: you hear no sound. 
But an Englishwoman is often not only irritating with her fan, she is 
unendurable. You are at the opera, let us say, or at a concert: a fan 
on each side of you, perhaps one in front and another behind you: 
all rattling, and waving, and creaking like the sails of a windmill, until 
you are driven wild, and are ready to wish the fair owners at the very 
antipodes.) The shutters were closed against the heat of the sun, 
which gave the town, in broad daylight, a sleepy, midnight sort of 
appearance; a universal mourning aspect: and those behind the 
shutters no doubt had the best of it. 

We strolled into the Roman Catholic cathedral, where a small ser- 
vice was going on; a priest in silver and gold stood before the 
altar, and one or two little acolytes flitted to and fro. But what struck 
one more than all was the posture of the Spanish women, kneeling 
about the church. There was something so wonderfully graceful in 
them ; in their drooping mantillas, the folds of their gowns, the very 
disposal of their hands. And what made it more telling was the 
apparently unstudied charm of their attitudes. They are born grace- 
ful, not made so. Light and trifling, frivolous and coquettish they 
may be, but nature has gifted them with the attraction of manner and 
appearance, and they make the most of it. Above all, they know 
how to walk, and it has well been remarked that the Spanish are the 
only women in the world who possess this enviable accomplishment. 

It was chiefly when looking in at the bazaars that we felt ourselves 
at least within hail of an Eastern atmosphere. All sorts and descrip- 
tions of Oriental wonders were here displayed ; from Turkish lanterns 
and gold-wrought slippers in purple velvet, to inlaid daggers and brass 
trays from Tetuan with marvellous Moorish designs ; inscriptions and 
dates cunningly interwoven with geometrical figures. Vigo plates and 
Portuguese ware—a somewhat coarse but handsome faience—might 
be had in profusion. But so great was the demand for these pottery 
productions, that by the end of our stay the supply was completely ex- 
hausted, the town utterly sacked, the bazaar owners able to retire for 
a six months’ holiday upon their profits. 

Pyramid, alone, bred, so to say, a porcelain-and-curiosity famine ; 
and the Commander went in for a large collection which, however, 
eventually came to wholesale grief. The very last day of our stay, I 
remember going the round of every china emporium and bazaar in the 
place, for a couple of dark blue Vigo plates I had promised to get for 
Pyramid. It took me a whole afternoon in a hired conveyance with an 
awning to it ; a sort of running tent; a machine in which you feel 
particularly small, conspicuous and uncomfortable. The plates were 
worth four shillings each—being rare specimens of their kind. The 
conveyance—no bargain having been struck with the driver—came to 
—say £2 105. In every shop, one after the other, without exception, 
the old Jew dealer looked melancholy, shook his head, and replied : 
“Very sorry, sir ; not von left for lofe or money. Shust sent ze last on 
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board ze Defence for Captain Pyramid. Ah, sir! what a fine shen- 
tlemans dere! And give me my price too!” 

And then the old Jew eyed me over half superciliously, half sym- 
pathetically, as much as to say that when I had grown another head 
and shoulders, I, also, might put in a modest claim to his admira- 
tion. 

Strolling down the street that first morning,we met all sorts of nations 
and people in every description of garb and costume. ‘Turks in 
turbans, Moors in white robes, Spanish women in mantillas, English 
in more familiar dress. Especially conspicuous were the Barbary 
Jews, looking like monks in their immense cloaks or abbas: some ot 





EUROPA POINT, 


them, to all appearance, as old as the rock itself, many so dirty that 
instinctively you crossed to the other side of the pavement. I shall 
long remember, one morning seeing one of these dirty Jews in the 
corridor of the hotel, produce from under his garment, thick, hot and 
heavy as a blanket—he might have had no other on—a large basket 
of luscious fruit: figs and melons, apricots and bananas, grapes and 
oranges ; all so artistically arranged as to look a perfect picture: am 
arrival straight from the garden of Eden, though certainly not des- 
patched by the hands of an angel. It gave one a shock and a shiver. 
I made a mental note to eschew fruit in that hotel for ever after—and 
kept the resolution. If we could always say as much ! 

Armed with a pass for the galleries, we commenced a hard tug up 
the narrow, tortuous streets: but bad as was the ascent, we presently 
found the coming down far worse. Small grey houses on each 
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side were the abodes of the poorer classes of Gibraltar. Mules 
heavily laden were struggling upwards, like ourselves, driven by 
youths in white sleeves and a red scarf tied round the waist. Here 
and there a water-carrier, making an extraordinary noise, was dispens- 
ing, out of dark skins, tepid draughts to thirsty souls. The considera- 
tion was small, the gratification evidently great. Some of our 
paths were nothing but a series of steps, clumsy and uneven, that 
reminded one of Clovelly, more troublesome and tiring than the 
steepest hill. But there was the castle at last, which gives access to 
the galleries ; an ancient Moorish building of the eighth century. 
The galleries are the chief sight of Gibraltar. They are not 
picture exhibitions, as the intelligent but unenlightened reader might 





WATCH TOWER. 


suppose, but fortifications within the mountain ; tunnels bored out of 
she solid rock, two or three miles in extent, winding in and out and 
round and round to a considerable height, and constructed with 
wonderful skill: not built up with brick and mortar, but simply rock 
passages: here, smooth and even as a piece of masonry; and there 
again, jagged and rugged, with sharp points and blocks that seem 
ready to loosen and fall. 

Loopholes, at intervals, are the only outward token of the existence 
of the galleries. They are guarded by guns, one or two of them so 
large, it seems almost as puzzling to realise how they were brought 
to their present position, as it is hard to imagine how the stones 
for the Pyramids were taken across the sandy deserts of Egypt. 

The change from the outside heat and glare to the coolness, 
and, in some parts, almost darkness of these passages, was almost too 
great a contrast to be pleasant or even safe. It was marvellous to thread 
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these winding excavations, ascending ever higher. From the loop- 
holes the views were extensive on all sides. Gibraltar lay far below ; 
the town, with its diminished and diminishing houses, the flats and 
the neutral ground ; to the left, a graveyard with apparently no care 
bestowed upon it ; beyond all, a large round building—the modern 
amphitheatre—given up to the horrors of the bull-fight. 

Then we came to a circular excavation, large and lofty in compar- 
ison with the passages, called ‘‘ St. George’s Hall.” Here, sometimes, 
dances are given, and the fair Seforas and Sejfioritas of Gibraltar, 
English and Spanish, outrival each other; dispensing ‘ wreathed 
smiles” according to fancy or caprice; until their partners, brave 
enough at the cannon’s mouth, become mere cowards and puppets 
under the charges of the fairest of Earth’s Light Brigade. War slays 
its thousands, these syrens their tens of thousands. 

We gradually worked round to the upper door of the galleries and 
found ourselves once more outside, in all the midday heat and glare. 
To reach the signal tower at the summit was an undertaking, and 
when at length accomplished, I threw myself down on the sofa in the 
little sitting-room, and thought my last hour had come. A few moments’ 
rest dispelled these gloomy thoughts, supported as it was by the 
most grateful ‘‘shandy-gaff” ever administered by handy sergeant or 
quaffed by expiring souls. Life and animation returned, and we were 
able to go out and do justice to the almost unrivalled view these 
heights disclose. 

When Gibraltar belonged to Spain, the tower.was called El] Hacho 
‘** The Torch,” because beacons were lighted here in case of danger. 
From the flagstaff you will now see the Union Jack flying, as it has 
been flying for nearly two hundred years. Night and morning, at 
sunrise and sunset, a gun booms forth—a sort of martial curfew. ~ 
All ships going through the Straits are signalled, reported to the 
Governor, and passed on to “ Lloyd’s.” What a leap from that 
solitary height to a bustling beehive of a room in the heart of a 
crowded city! The very thought of the one brings with it life and 
breath, the other a sense of suffocation and weariness. 

Life and breath we certainly drew in as we gazed upon the 
Atlantic on one side, the Mediterranean on the other; the great 
ocean and the tideless sea joining hands, in perpetual friendship, 
at the foot of Gibraltar. There were the Straits the Rock 
guards so well, but even these “Straits,” are from ten to twenty 
miles wide. Gibraltar lay snugly sleeping at our feet, almost on a 
level with the sea. Six miles across the bay, the town of Algeciras, 
more famous in the past than the present, reposed on the opposite 
shores, backed by towering mountains, hazy, and dreamlike in the 
morning sunshine. 

Far off, stretched the coast of Morocco, the blue waters, as I have 
said, lapping the shores of ancient and interesting Tangiers. Very 
far away, on the opposite side, more hazy and dreamlike than 
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the hills of Algeciras, were the mountains of the Sierra Nevada 
with their eternal snows, that, partially melting in the heat of 
summer, make Granada a land of perpetual running waters, and 
cool and fertilise its plains. Across the Straits the sergeant pointed 
out the position of Ceuta on the African Coast, which lies under 
the shadow of Mount Abyla—the “Pillar of Hercules” cor- 
responding with Gibraltar. 

The waters of the Mediterranean, calm, blue and sleeping, stretching 
far down and dividing the shores of Spain and Africa, conjured up 
thoughts and images of the past: all the romance and reality en- 
veloping this tideless sea with a glamour and a charm none other 
can boast or claim. It borders some of the loveliest of earth’s scenes, 
it has witnessed some of the greatest of earth’s calamities. The 
strains of a Sappho have floated over its bosom, and the blue skies it 
reflects so majestically have been darkened by a cloud that buried 
cities in a living tomb. 

We gazed long on the scene, leaning lazily over the walls, and 
enjoying to the utmost all the dreams and fancies it awakened ; 
then came back with a sudden flight to earth, and a question to the 
sergeant about the monkeys. Were they to be seen? Alas, no. 
They had been up early that very morning, and probably would not 
come again unless towards night. 

These monkeys are the wonders of the Rock ; quite as marvellous 
as if bears and lions prowled about, and far less disagreeable to the 
emotions. Their origin, existence and abode seem a mystery. It 
is the one solitary spot in Europe where monkeys are found, and 
some pretend that they come over from Africa by that submarine 
passage no man of later times has penetrated. One may just 
as well think this, as it makes them more curious and interesting. 

Once, these monkeys were in great force, then gradually dimin- 
ished to a very few, and now again are slowly increasing. Their 
number at present is about thirty. They will suddenly appear on 
the Rock, perhaps after weeks of absence, scamper about, chatter 
and grin after their kind. No man can approach, and no one is 
allowed to molest them. Fifty years ago a soldier, disobeying 
the order, gave chase to a couple, and inflicted his own punish- 
ment. The poor fellow ran down the Rock so fast that, unable 
to stop in time, he fell over the precipice. The next day his 
body was buried to the sound of the muffled drum. This was 
haif a century ago, and he now sleeps in an unknown grave; a 
martyr to monkeys. 

We were sorry to miss the monkeys, but their attendance cannot 
be commanded, any more than can an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
A witch may be conjured, and the wind will come for whistling, it 
is said, and even a ghost may occasionally be summoned; but 
monkeys are not to be depended on. These Gibraltar monkeys 
are especially capricious. Sometimes they will come up from their 
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shadowy abode day after day; and again they will be unseen for 
weeks at a time. 

So we departed without the monkeys. In returning, we took a 
short cut down the rock: the real Jacob’s ladder of Gibraltar. Shall 
I ever forget that descent? I don’t know the number of the steps, 
but, looking back, they seemed something under a million. They 
were small and narrow ; on the left a grey stone wall level with one’s 
shoulder, no railing to grasp if you suddenly turned giddy. The 
right side was open to the hill, quite a yawning precipice fearful to 
contemplate. To lose your head and fall over was certain death. 
The very fact of there being no protection and nothing to clutch 
in case of emergency, was enough in itself to turn the strongest 
brain. 

When I had gone down about 250,000 steps, I suddenly felt the 
awfulness of the position. Suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, between 
earth and heaven, it all at once became physically impossible to move 
either one way or the other. The precipice yawned to receive me 
with open arms—much too open; it looked a dread abyss five miles 
deep. Imagination will run away with us, and we cannot help it any 
more than we can stem the tide. Broadley, who was running down 
like a lamp-lighter, was about 200,000 steps below me. He turned 
and looked up, and seeing my terrific position, laughed and roared and 
laughed again in the most exasperating manner, until the sergeant 
looked over the watch tower, and another put his head out of a 
distant loophole, and I wondered the very monkeys themselves did 
not scamper up to see what all the fun was about. They must have 
been at least half way over to Africa by way of the submarine passage. 

But all things come to an end, and I got through at last, turned 
the tables upon Broadley and had the laugh against him. For, once 
at the bottom of the ladder, his legs felt as if they no longer belonged 
to him and performed all sorts of eccentric and independent evolu- 
tions. After we had threaded the winding streets of the slopes and 
jolted over the horribly uneven steps—now a long one and now a 
short, so that to keep time was impossible—and reached the level of 
the town, they refused their office altogether. By some marvellous 
process we managed to make the hotel at last, where I borrowed a 
smelling bottle and a fan; and after a mild restorative in the shape of 
a cup of tea diluted with brandy, conveyed him on board in a state 
of collapse and a sedan chair. The sentry mistook him for the Fez 
of Morocco, and presented arms in so flurried a manner that the bugle 
immediately followed suit and sounded an impromptu emperor’s salute. 
Pyramid, Van Stoker and Darrille rushed up from the ward-room in 
a state of wonder—to receive an exhausted brother officer ; and to 
relieve their guest of the grave responsibility of a Sole Charge. 














MRS. CARR’S COMPANION. 
CHAPTER I. 
LADY MARY, 


+ HAT is the matter, Olive?” said Lady Mary. ‘“ You look 
quite worn out !” 

“Then I look as I feel, mamma. Really, Aunt Charlotte is too 
fidgety and unreasonable! I have had a most exhausting morning. 
If this kind of thing goes on much longer, my temper will be soured 
for life!” 

“ How fortunate, then, that Miss Keith has arranged to come this 
afternoon! Here is a letter announcing her arrival. Rose,”—Lady 
Mary turned to her younger daughter, who, seated in a low lounge 
chair, was arranging shades of wool for her crewel-work—“ remind 
me to send the carriage for Miss Keith at four o’clock.—I suppose 
you would not care to go and meet her ?—or you, Olive?” 

Rose Egerton gently but decidedly negatived her mother’s proposal, 
and Olive followed suit; adding: 

“‘ What is the use of taking any trouble about her? I prophesy 
that she will not be here six weeks hence. Poor victim! She little 
knows what she is undertaking. Let me see, Rose ; how many com- 
panions has Aunt Charlotte worried away since this time last year? 
There was Miss Briggs, and Miss Horton, and that widow ——” 

“Indeed, I have quite lost count,” interrupted her sister, smiling ; 
“but I know that she has had four since January.” 

“Your aunt is certainly trying,” their mother owned, “and for that 
reason we must do all we can to make life endurable to Miss Keith 
in other ways. I trust she will suit us. Your Aunt Conyers generally 
knows what I shail like, and she strongly urged me to try her, in- 
experienced though she be.” 

“ And so Aunt Conyers’ approval of her appearance and manner, 
and some clergyman’s vague recommendation, were Miss Keith’s sole 
passport to the desirable situation of Aunt Charlotte’s companion,” 
smiled Rose. “ Rather a risk, isn’t it, mamma?” 

Lady Mary Egerton drew herself up. If she herself indulged in 
doubts as to the wisdom of her choice no one else must do so. 
‘“‘My dear, I have perfect faith in your Aunt Conyers’ judgment. 
If Miss Keith satisfies her that is sufficient for me.” 

Rose thought it prudent to change the subject. ‘Did I not see 
you speaking to that Mrs, Warburton, mamma, at the Deanery garden- 
party, yesterday ?” 

Whenever the name of an acquaintance is preceded by the demon- 
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strative pronoun, we may be pretty sure the speaker does not entertain 
a very favourable impression of the person in question. Lady Mary’s 
tone was not more appreciative. 

“Yes; Colonel Gore introduced her to me—at her own request, 
he said.” 

‘“‘T hear she gives out that she is a connection of ours ; cousin she 
calls it.” 

“Cousin indeed!” echoed Lady Mary. “I believe a great great 
uncle of hers once figured among the Raleigh collaterals. Well, no 
doubt it helps her with some people, but it will not serve as a claim 
to my notice, as she perhaps expects. I may leave a card, as she lives 
so near, but I will have no intimacy between my daughters and those 
rather fast girls of hers.” 

“One cannot be too particular,” assented Rose, “and so Olive 
seems to think. Olive! Who was the stranger—your partner at 
tennis yesterday ? A dark-eyed man with a short brown beard, who 
wore an odd felt hat, and looked something between a brigand and 
an artist. He seemed talking to you afterwards quite like an old 
friend.” 

“‘He evidently expected to be received on that footing,” and 
Olive’s lip curled rather scornfully. ‘“ Miss Hammond brought him 
up and introduced him as her nephew, and an old friend of mine. 
She said he had just returned from Canada. He came prepared for 
a cordial greeting, but I thought it bettter to show him at once that 
things have changed since we were neighbours and played together as 
children in the fields at Kingston. 

“John Thorold!” exclaimed Rose and her mother together. “I 
always liked that lad,” added Lady Mary. 

* And so he is nephew to old Mr. Hammond, the Minor Canon,” 
commented Rose, ‘‘and certainly was guilty of lése-majesty in forget- 
ting the gulf which separates a Minor Canon’s nephew from an Arch- 
deacon’s niece. Your haughty looks are all explained now, Olive.” 

“He is to spend some weeks at St. Brenda’s,” returned Olive, 
“and I did not wish him to presume on old intimacy as a claim to 
present friendship. I thought he would be calling me ‘Olive’ next, 
as he used to do.” 

“No fear of that while you treat him as you did yesterday.” 

“‘T am afraid he was rather hurt,” said Olive thoughtfully, “for he 
went away very soon with a parting bow as distant as my own.” 

“You might have passed him on tome. To be sure he was always 
your friend, but I should have liked to speak to him for the sake of 
old times.” 

“You were talking to the Dean,” returned Olive; “so I would not 
interrupt you.” 

“Ah! we were discussing that well-worn theme, the Romayne 
catastrophe,” said Rose. ‘‘ The Dean’s brother-in-law, it appears, has 
lost a great deal of money by it. He had always such implicit 
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faith in the soundness of Romayne and Co. And the news of the 
failure and Mr. Romayne’s sudden death was such a shock that it 
brought on a stroke of paralysis.” ; 

“ How dreadful!” ejaculated Lady Mary. “ But it is probably 
only one of many similar cases. Ican never be sufficiently thankful 
that your brother is safe abroad! His entanglement (or engagement 
as he called it) with that Miss Romayne caused me the greatest 
anxiety. He is so rash and impetuous. I feared he would insist upon 
marrying her at once!” 

“ And so Miles would have done, mamma, but for your appeal to 
Miss Romayne,” said Olive. ‘‘ That was well thought of; nothing 
else could have prevented the mischief. The boldest step is often the 
wisest. ‘There must have been some good in her, after all.” 

‘Miles said she was very lovable,” murmured Rose softly. 

‘She may be everything that Miles represented, my dear—although 
it seems very unlikely—but the daughter of a ruined and disgraced 
banker could be no fit match for my son,” answered Lady Mary, stiffly. 

Lady Mary could never forget that she was the daughter of an 
English Peer of ancient title. The consciousness enveloped her con- 
tinually, as with a mantle of dignity. 

“You see, mamma, Mr. Romayne was neither ruined nor disgraced 
when Miles took a fancy to his daughter,” ventured Olive, always loth 
to hear her brother blamed. 

“ But he was both when Miles foolishly asked her to become his 
wife,” replied her mother, coldly. 

This being unanswerable, Olive kept silence. 

“I repeat I am only thankful that things are no worse. We have at 
least gained time by my letter of appeal to Miss Romayne. She has 
promised me to hold no correspondence with Miles during his absence. 
He is out of the way for a year, perhaps two, and in that time she may 
marry, or fe may marry. A great deal may happen in two years!” 

Ah! yes, a great deal indeed, Lady Mary! 


Archdeacon Egerton considered himself a fortunate man when his 
widowed sister-in-law, Lady Mary Egerton, consented to come and 
preside over his bachelor establishment, bringing her son and two 
little daughters to enliven its prebendal dullness. The arrangement 
was a mutual benefit, and for many years now Lady Mary had heard 
the great Cathedral clock of St. Brenda’s chime away the hours of 
her pleasant, tranquil, well-ordered life. For many years she had 
moved about the handsome, dark, old-fashioned rooms of the Archi- 
diaconal residence with gracious dignity, bringing her refining touches 
and softening influence wherever she came. For many years she had 
reigned in the Close a sovereign by right of election, arranging, 
giving judgment, managing everybody in her imperious, wilful way, 
just as she expected to do in her family circle. People might fuss 
and flutter a little rebelliously at first, but the impotent struggle was 
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soon over, and all opposition swept away in the irresistible tide of 
Lady Mary’s determination. 

Lady Mary had a knack of making people take her at her own 
valuation. When she spoke, her words were uttered clearly and 
deliberately, implying that the world around would do well to listen. 
If they did listen, people were generally rewarded with something 
worth hearing. Her very commonplaces (or what from anyone else 
would have been commonplaces) she recast in a new mould, and 
turned into bright originalities. This gift, and a thousand charms of 
voice and manner, were the afterglow clinging about her waning youth. 

What mattered it to such a woman that her colouring was less 
brilliant, her luxuriant hair grey-sprinkled, and drawn away tidily 
beneath the matron’s cap? 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NEW COMPANION. 


Ir was the afternoon of the same day ; a tranquil afternoon in late 
summer. 

Venerable rooks were fluttering gravely about the stately old elm 
trees of St. Brenda’s Cathedral Close, faintly stirring the languid air 
with their monotonous, musical “caw-caw.” The grey buildings - 
surrounding it were casting cool, sleepy shadows upon the well-kept 
green sward at their feet. The sweet, faint sounds of a chant came 
filtering out from an ivy-covered house where some of the choir boys 
were practising. A decrepit verger, dangling a bunch of heavy keys, 
emerged from a dark, low door, and, crossing the Close, disappeared 
‘among the shadows of an ancient archway. 

Everything was old at St. Brenda’s. The young face, looking 
‘nervously out from an old-fashioned barouche driven by a solemn 
old coachman, seemed quite out of place among its sober and antique 
surroundings. ‘The carriage belonged to Lady Mary Egerton, and it 
was making its way towards a grey, gabled, wide-spreading house in 
one corner, shut in by a high garden wall. 

The occupant of the carriage wished herself a hundred miles away 
’ when it presently stopped at a stern-looking, iron-clamped portal, 
which was thrown open at the summons of the massive bell. But 
there was nothing for it but to descend and follow the grave man- 
servant, who, explaining that his mistress was in the garden, led the 
traveller towards some ladies grouped together on the lawn. 

A quaint sundial marked the centre of this trim lawn, which had 
collected to itself all the sunshine of the high-walled garden, 

The sunbeams picked out the bright blossoms of some asters and 
scarlet geraniums bordering it, whose friendly faces seemed to give 
the stranger—with her own lovely face and refined air—quite a 
cheerful welcome among all the unfamiliar ones awaiting her. Tea 
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in cups of rare old china was smoking on a small table, and two or 
three ladies discussing it and some Close gossip at the same time, 
were clustered round it. 

As the new-comer approached, feeling very forlorn and nervous, 
someone who she felt could only be Lady Mary came to meet 
her with outstretched hand and dignified yet courteous welcome. 
A certain stateliness of bearing, an old world courtesy, quite in 
keeping with these solemn precincts seemed to add height to the 
majestic figure of Lady Mary Egerton. Viola Keith remembered 
a brief description which had once been given her of her hostess long 
before she had the opportunity of judging for herself how it fitted. 

“Rather awful some people find her until they know her well.” 
“Rather awful,” did Viola, too, find her at this moment. Yet her 
words were gracious. 

“Tam very glad to see you, my dear.—Rose ! this is Miss Keith. 
Give her some tea and make her at home, while I finish my chat 
with Mrs. Bythesea.” 

Rose Egerton received the visitor with the winning cordiality of 
manner which made her so popular at St. Brenda’s. She showed to 
especial advantage, dispensing her graceful hospitalities, and Viola 
Keith, fascinated into admiration, at once decided in her own mind 
that Lady Mary’s youngest daughter was the prettiest creature she 
had ever seen. It was not only the beauty of feature and complexion, 
and of the wavy fair hair, which shone like an aureole about her 
graceful head ; it was the unstudied grace of every attitude, the 
exquisite repose of manner and bearing, which lent so great a charm 
to Rose Egerton. She was one of those, as Viola found later, who 
understood the wisdom of silence. Rose seldom committed herself 
to many words, but the looks which accompanied her soft ‘ Indeeds !” 
and “ Ahs!” spoke volumes. 

The tea was growing cool before Olive made her appearance, 
carrying a portfolio and some drawing materials. She had been 
sketching some ruins on the further side of the Cathedral, and was. 
flushed with her hurried walk home. She vouchsafed scant notice- 


to the stranger, turning away after her sister’s graceful introduction to- 


occupy herself with the tea. 


But Miss Keith’s eyes, henceforth, were involuntarily attracted to- 


the elder sister’s face. Its expression in repose was almost severe, so- 
decided were the lines of mouth and chin, so clearly defined the 
outline of the really beautiful features. Very different in character to 
Rose’s girlish grace and prettiness, which won you at the first glance, 
Olive’s beauty only dawned upon you gradually. But once fami- 
liarised with that face, it never lost its charm; and on the rare 
occasions that it brightened into smiles, when the lips relaxed and 
the earnest eyes sparkled and shone, its sweetness became almost 
dazzling. So at least many people thought, and among them was 
soon reckoned Viola Keith. 
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“ Have you seen anything of your uncle, Olive?” asked Lady 
Mary. “His tea is getting cold.” 

‘“‘T will take a cup in to him, mamma. _I believe he is writing in 
his study.” 

The visitors looked awed at this mention of the Archdeacon’s 
literary work. It was generally understood in St. Brenda’s that Arch- 
deacon Egerton used his pen a great deal, and although the fruits of 
his toil did not transpire to the world at large, perhaps the vague 
nature of his studies enveloped them with additional interest and dis- 
tinction. St. Brenda’s was very proud of the great literary light that 
condescended to shine in its midst. 

Olive sugared the tea, saying as she did so: “ Rose! I met Colonel 
Kane just now; he told me he should be here in a few moments.” 

The slight increase of colour which tinged Rose’s cheeks made her 
lovelier than before ; as, perhaps to cover her embarrassment she rose, 
and, offering to show Viola her room, led the way indoors. 

The comfortable, chintz-draped room, with latticed window-panes 
and.creeper-framed casements, was a restful haven for a weary traveller ; 
and as the door closed on Rose, Viola sank, with a feeling of relief, 
into a large arm-chair by the window, to enjoy the rest of solitude and 
the luxury of reviewing at ease her various new impressions. 

Presently the sound of voices in the garden below disturbed her 
reverie. Two people were crossing the lawn towards the house. One 
was Rose Egerton; the other a tall, fine-looking man in the prime of 
life ; nearer fifty than forty, perhaps; whom Viola at once decided must 
be Colonel Kane. The looks which he bent on the graceful girl at 
his side sufficiently explained the relationship between them. Why 
did Viola sigh as she turned away ? 

When Lady Mary entered the drawing-room shortly before dinner, 
which in summer time was fixed for seven o’clock, she found it only 
occupied by the new companion, Miss Keith, who, by the light of the 
wax candles, which the dark old room already needed, stood intently 
regarding a picture hanging above the carved mantelpiece. Her 
hostess, sweeping softly over the thick carpet, reached her side almost 
unperceived, Viola started at her approach, and would have turned 
away; but Lady Mary, laying a detaining hand upon her arm, said 
calmly: ‘Ah! you are looking at the portrait of my son. He is a 
soldier, as you see, and is now serving in South Africa.” 

“It is—I mean—is it considered a good likeness ?” 

“Very. It was taken just before he sailed. He gave it to me for 
@ parting present.” 

Lady Mary sighed ; a sigh which her listener echoed—perhaps out 
of sympathy. Then recovering herself, Lady. Mary took Viola by both 
hands and drew her forward into the circle of soft candlelight. 

‘I have not seen you properly yet, Miss Keith. People are all 
alike in those hats. Come here and let me look at you.” 

Viola shrank beneath the long and silent gaze of those earnest 
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eyes She began to blush and tremble with strange shyness. Yet, as 
she might have known, the severest critic could scarcely have been ill- 
pleased with the picture before him ; the well-shaped head, with its soft, 
shining hair ; the sweet girlish face, which looked so fair and beautiful, 
against the black dress. 

‘“‘ My sister often does my commissions for me. I like her taste,” 
said Lady Mary at last. “I foresee that we shall be good friends, my 
dear.” And with a kind pressure of her hands, she at last released her 
embarrassed prisoner. 

Viola appeared strangely agitated. Her lips moved as though she 
were about to speak. But just then the door opened and the sisters 
appeared, closely followed by Colonel Kane. Olive, who had no eye 
in particular to please, was in simple white; but Rose wore a dress 
of pale blue, very becoming to her blonde beauty, and at her throat 
nestled a lovely lemon rose, which Viola had noticed in Colonel Kane’s 
buttonhole as they walked together in the garden. He looked older, 
now, without his hat ; and when, after their introduction, he presently 
came and spoke to Viola, she noticed that the hair was worn from off 
his temples and was already growing grey. But Colonel Kane was a 
fine-looking man, in spite of his fifty years, and Rose had good reason 
to be proud of the lover who watched over her with such tender atten- 
tion and so courtly a deference. 

Dinner was announced before the master of the house made his 
appearance, and without waiting, they proceeded to the dining-room, 
where they found a little old gentleman who, it appeared, bore the style 
and title of Archdeacon Egerton. 

The qualifications fitting the Archdeacon to become a dignitary of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Brenda—where the kindly old gentleman 
occasionally read inaudible lessons from the great brazen eagle, and 
preached in his turn, learned discourses that were caviare to the 
multitude—were a profound knowledge of Assyriology, and a strongly 
developed taste for the deciphering of cuneiform records. He had about 
him the dazed and dreamy air of having just emerged from burrowing 
in underground recesses; and indeed this, figuratively speaking, was his 
daily task. It was evident that Archdeacon Egerton had forgotten the 
existence of his sister-in-law’s protégée two minutes after her entrance. 

But as the dinner progressed his abstraction wore off; some 
observation of Colonel Kane’s roused his interest, his eye lighted up, 
and to the stranger’s surprise, he launched into talk illustrated with 
such brilliancy of wit and metaphor that her attention was henceforth 
completely absorbed. Lady Mary, in her turn, was surprised to find 
that the girl, who but half an hour ago, alone with her, had seemed 
consumed with embarrassment and confusion, was now quite at home, 
listening intelligently or bearing her part in the conversation with the 
easy grace of one accustomed to society. In the wonted atmosphere 
Viola had forgotten herself, but in the drawing-room, later, the painful 
self-consciousness partially returned. The Archdeacon had gone back 
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to his study, and the lamp of his brilliant intellect had died down for 
the present into no more than the low glimmer necessary for his 
explorations, The lovers had strolled into the ante-room adjoining, 
whence came the low sound of their murmured conversation. Olive, 
who never cared to waste time, sat at the centre table engrossed with 
foreign books and dictionaries, leaving her coffee untasted. Lady 
Mary called Viola to a seat on the sofa beside her. 

“If you are not tootired, Miss Keith, I should like you presently to 
make my sister-in-law’s acquaintance. She has her own rooms and 
does not often come among us; never, when we have a visitor like 
Colonel Kane, for instance: although, as of course you have guessed, 
that visitor is only my daughter’s future husband,” and Lady Mary 


smiled. ‘From constant ill-health, the Archdeacon’s sister (who is a . 


widow, as, I think, you know) has become rather”—she paused for 
a word—“ rather particular and P 

‘Trritable,” suggested Olive, who had apparently been listening, 
looking up with the suspicion of a smile hovering about her mouth. 

‘* Yes ; irritable,” repeated her mother firmly, with a look at Olive 
which rebuked the interruption. ‘ Miss Keith, remember I explained 
in my letter that you were undertaking no easy task; you entered 
upon it fully warned !” 

“And should have done so had it been ten times harder still,” 
said Viola, in low, distinct tones. 

Olive glanced up with a look of surprise; but the speaker’s face 
was bent down and did not enlighten her. 

“T am sure,” Lady Mary went on, “that you will bear as patiently 
as possible with Mrs. Carr’s little infirmities, and do your best to 
please her. . You will have plenty of leisure time. My sister-in-law 
often spends many hours alone from choice, and whenever she does. 
not want you, we shall always like to have your company.” 

“You are very good,” murmured Viola, without looking up. 

“Mrs. Carr is usually at her best in the evening, and I should like 
you to make a favourable impression. Have you finished your 
coffee? Then, we will go at once,” said Lady Mary, cheerfully. 

Viola rose directly, as anxious as her hostess to have the ordeal over. 

* You must not allow yourself to be discouraged. I feel sure you 
will succeed in satisfying Mrs. Carr.” 

“And so prove yourself the eighth wonder of the world,” added 
Olive, so softly that only Viola, in passing, caught the words. 

It may be imagined that they did not tend to reassure the new 
companion as she followed her stately guide along two or three 
thickly-carpeted passages, the last of which ended in a door concealed 
by a heavy curtain. This being drawn aside, and the door softly 
opened, Lady Mary led Viola into a small ante-chamber in which a 
solitary lamp just made darkness visible. A maid seated close beside 
it was trying to work by the dim light. 

“Is Mrs, Carr expecting us, Walton?” 
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** Yes, my Lady; I will tell her you are here.” 

She passed behind a curtain separating the room from another 
beyond it, announced the visitors, then held it back for them to enter. 
Lady Mary took the hand of her trembling companion, and led her 
forward. 

“This is Miss Keith, Charlotte. I was sure you would be im- 
patient to make her acquaintance.” 

A small fire was burning in the grate, summer though it was, and 
in a large cushioned chair close by was propped a small invalid, a 
withered and still more diminutive edition of her brother the Arch- 
deacon, with a pale, sallow, thin face, from which two penetrating grey 
eyes looked at, or rather through, the visitor, who was at once afflicted 
with a painful idea that she had become suddenly transparent. 

Mrs. Carr touched Viola’s cold hand, and dropped it again with a 
grunt of greeting. Walton placed chairs for the visitors; one for 
Lady Mary beside her mistress, one for Miss Keith opposite, and 
went away. 

“T am glad you are come, Mary.” Viola thought the greeting 
sounded cordial, although she was apparently not included in it. 
“‘T want you to see these candles. Would you believe, after all I 
have said, that Walton has agazz put them in the one only place in 
the room where the light shines zzfo my eyes, and zot on my book? 
You never will believe but that these annoyances are all my fancy, 
so I determined on having them left there just to convince you to the 
contrary.” 

“And now, having served their purpose, let me move them,” said 
Lady Mary, goodnaturedly. ‘There, is that better?” 

“Oh! never mind; it is too late now; they might have stayed 
there all night for ought I cared,” answered the invalid, ungraciously. 

Her sister-in-law sat down again, with a resigned expression. “ Well, 
in future you will have Miss Keith to make you comfortable, Charlotte, 
so that I hope you will get on better. My dear,” to Viola, “ will 
you give me that hand screen ?” 

Viola rose to reach it from its place on the wall, which gave Mrs. 
Carr an opportunity of exchanging a whisper—a too audible whisper— 
with her sister-in-law. ‘ Pretty, but too pale!” 

Viola heard the criticism as Lady Mary perceived, and belied it by 
the flush which immediately crimsoned her white throat, even to the 
ears. She kindly gave a turn to the conversation. ‘Colonel Kane 
dined with us this evening, Charlotte, and remains the night here.” 

“Was he as stiff and starched as usual? Colonel Kane is not what 
a girl would have fancied when I was young.” 

Lady Mary drew herself up and spoke severely. 

“ Colonel Kane was gentlemanly and agreeable as he always is, with 
that old-fashioned courtesy which becomes him so well.” 

“Oh ! yes, there is a great deal that is old-fashioned about Colonel 
Kane. It is just that I complain of.” 
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“If Rose is satisfied, I suppose that is sufficient,” was the frigid 
reply. 

“‘ Quite—until she finds out her mistake, which she will do some 
day. Rose, with her good looks might marry anyone ; that is, if she 
were not so shallow and frivolous.” 

Even Lady Mary’s patience seemed exhausted at last, and she rose 
from her seat. ‘‘ Now, Miss Keith, you had better say good night. 
Mrs. Carr will like to go on with her book.” 

“No, I shall not. My eyes are strained and aching already. But 
Miss Keith might read to me a little before she goes. As she is here 
she may as well make herself useful.” 

Viola could not refuse, and nervously took up a volume which lay 
open on the table. Lady Mary stood irresolute for a moment ; then, 


meeting a beseeching glance from Viola, which seemed to beg her to . 


remain, sighed and resumed her seat. The book was Emerson’s 
‘** Social Aims.” Miss Keith began to read, but although she managed 
to keep her voice under tolerable command, the hand which held the 
volume was trembling visibly. When the essay came to an end, Lady 
Mary again made a decided move. 

“Miss Keith is tired, Charlotte ; that must do for to-night. To 
morrow when she is rested, she will read as long as you like. Won't 
you, my dear?” And without giving time for any objections, she bade 
her sister-in-law good night and waited while Viola followed her 
example. 

“Good night, child. You have a pleasant voice, and a clear 
utterance, and when you have learned not to gabble in that school- 
girlish fashion, I shall no doubt like your reading.” 

And having earned this qualified praise, Viola retired, with a sensa- 
tion of relief, as the heavy outer curtain fell behind them. 

‘Lady Mary, will you excuse my coming into the drawing-room 
again to-night? I am very tired.” 

‘So I see, my dear; and you will do wisely to go to bed at once, 
and wake refreshed for your duties in the morning. Come with me ; 
I will show you a near way of communication between these rooms 
and your own, which, as a rule, will be more convenient for you than 
the long round by the front staircase.” 

She turned down a narrow passage—they walked a few yards, up 
half a dozen steps—another level—down two more—a turn to the 
right, and there was Viola’s room reached in a few moments. 

“‘ There—you will remember the way? Good night, Miss Keith. 
You impressed Mrs. Carr favourably, I think, and will get on well with 
her. You read very pleasantly.” 

“It was very good of you to stay,” said Viola, gratefully. ‘I shal} 
feel braver to-morrow, but it is all so strange.” Her voice faltered. 

‘Although there is no need for you to be so much afraid of us, my 
dear,” said Lady Mary kindly. ‘We shall try and make you happy 
at St. Brenda’s. -Good night.” 
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Lady Mary would have been puzzled had she turned suddenly and 
met the yearning, wistful gaze which followed her retreating figure, as 
she walked away down the wainscoted passage, from the threshold of 
the room where Viola still stood with clasped hands and bended head. 
She would have been more puzzled still, a moment later, had she seen 
the new companion, as the sound of her footsteps died away in the 
distance, close the door and throw herself upon the bed in a flood of 
tears. 


In the drawing-room Lady Mary found Olive still engrossed with 
her books. 

“Back at last, mamma! And how did the meeting go off? Did 
you not feel as you walked away like an Agamemnon leading some 
pale Iphigenia to the altar of sacrifice ?” 

‘“‘T feel that Miss Keith is a great deal too good and pretty for the 
post she has undertaken,” answered her mother gravely. 

‘“‘T agree with you. It is like setting a thoroughbred horse to draw 
a brewer’s dray, or using a dish of Sévres china to bake a pie in.” 

“ And Olive,” said Lady Mary, “why did you frighten her so with 
your hints and interruptions? The poor thing was actually trembling 
with nervousness, especially when your aunt made her read aloud. I 
wanted to come away (for a little of your aunt’s company goes a 
long way) but the poor girl’s looks were so wistfully entreating that I 
could not desert her.” 

“Ah! mother, Miss Keith has found the soft spot in your heart 
already. You will spoil her!” 

“Not I! She must do her duty if she wishes to win her way into 
my good graces. But zf she does her duty, I trust, Olive, that both 
Rose and yourself will do your best to be kind to her. She will find 
the life very new and irksome, I fear. Before her parents’ death she 
was probably as independent of the world as you are. I understand 
from your Aunt Conyers that family misfortunes alone compel her to 
earn her living in this way.” 

‘J don’t like people who have seen better days and are always 
throwing them at you,” said Olive shortly. ‘“ And it certainly is not 
worth while to become friendly with such mere birds of passage as 
Aunt Charlotte’s companions.” 


CHAPTER III. 
IN BONDAGE. 


WuiLe Lady Mary was arranging her flowers next morning, a task 
which she always took upon herself, the Archdeacon’s head appeared 
at the conservatory door. 

‘* Mary, you will have a visitor toluncheon. If I am not back from 
the Chapter meeting when he arrives, be kind enough to entertain 
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him for a few moments. He is an architect, and a clever young 
fellow.” 

Her brother-in-law’s seldom expressed wishes were law to Lady 
Mary. She prepared herself to be particularly gracious to his protégé, 
who appeared punctually at the appointed hour, to find Lady Mary 
alone. A personable looking man of eight-and-twenty, or thirty, per- 
haps, with the simple, unembarrassed manners of one accustomed to 
mix with his fellow-creatures on equal terms, free alike from servility 
and haughtiness. 

Lady Mary had him all to herself for at least ten minutes before 
the girls appeared, Rose first, leaving the door open for her sister. 
Lady Mary had not caught the stranger’s name upon his entrance ; 
she turned to inquire it before introducing him. But ere she could 
speak, Olive came in and went straight up to the visitor: ‘“ How do 
you do, Mr. Thorold?” 

He bowed gravely, but without taking the hand she extended to 
him, and in the general surprise no one but Olive herself noticed the 
omission. 

“Thorold!” exclaimed her mother. “Is it possible you are John 
Thorold !” 

He turned to her with a smile; a pleasant smile. “I saw that Lady 
Mary did not recognise the boy she treated so kindly in the old days 
at Kingston,” he answered. 

** And you never told me who you were !” 

“Those days were so long ago; feelings change, and old friends 
pass out of memory,” he said gravely. ‘It is not everyone who cares 
to be reminded of the past.” 

He did not even glance at Olive, who might have been miles absent 
from his thoughts, but she appropriated the speech, and held her head 
higher than ever as she followed the others into the dining-room. 

Mr. Thorold occupied the seat at his hostess’s left hand, opposite 
Colonel Kane, and Lady Mary beckoned Viola to the vacant place 
beside him. Viola found the genial society of the luncheon-table re- 
freshing after her long morning with the querulous invalid; and 
although she could not enter much into the conversation, which dealt 
chiefly with reminiscences of times and places unknown to her, she 
listened with interest ; charmed, like Lady Mary herself, by the pleasant 
ease and frankness with which Mr. Thorold gave details of his 
Canadian life and prospects of success in his profession. 

“Ah! Miles always said you must be an architect or engineer,” 
said Lady Mary. 

‘‘ My old playmate is a soldier, I hear, and so realising his wishes 
also.” 

“Yes, He takes after his mother’s family. My people, the 
Raleighs, have always been a fighting race, from the days of the Con- 
queror downwards. An old friend of my father offered Miles an 
appointment on his staff when he was ordered to South Africa.” 
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“Do you often hear from him?” 

‘“‘ Yes, he is a tolerable correspondent. We had a long letter this 
morning. He seemed well and happy, and wrote in fairly good 
spirits, poor fellow. Miss Keith, I am glad to see that you have 
gained a little colour. You were looking pale when you came in just 
now.” 

The colour deepened still more in Viola’s cheeks as this remark 
drew all eyes upon her, and she was truly thankful when the Arch- 
deacon’s entrance claimed the general attention. 

He greeted the visitor affably. ‘Ah, Thorold! you have found 
your way here! You will be pleased to hear that, as I expected, the 
Chapter has selected your designs for our new library. I am happy 
to be the first to bring you the good news.” 

A flush rose to the young man’s brow; a flush of gratification at 
unhoped-for success ; but he answered with composure. “It isa 
great compliment. Iam sure, Mr. Archdeacon, that I have to thank 
you for this success,” he added modestly. 

“ Not at all! not at all! Your own merit entirely. Your drawings 
spoke for themselves, and I trust this is only the beginning of a long 
career of prosperity.” 

Directly after luncheon, the Archdeacon carried Mr. Thorold off 
to his study to discuss plans and estimates, and the ladies saw him no 
more. Before they dispersed, Colonel Kane’s stanhope drove up to 
the door, and he came to take leave of his hostess. 

** And when shall we see you again?” asked Lady Mary, as they 
shook hands. 

** Not before Sunday, I think.” 

‘“‘ Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday ! Four whole days !” said 
Rose softly, with a rather aggrieved air. 

He turned to her with a tender aside. ‘‘ Dear Rose! I cannot 
help myself. I have to go to Town on business between now and 
then. And, by-the-by, when I come back,” turning to Lady Mary, “I 
shall ask leave to bring a gay Hussar nephew of mine to make your 
acquaintance—and Rose’s,” holding out his hand to the latter. ‘‘ He 
is ordered to join the depét of his regiment here, and is coming to 
pay me a visit at the Abbey first.” 

“ Bring him with you when you come to us on Sunday; we shall 
have a spare room for him.” 

“You are very good. He will be delighted to accompany me. 
Good-bye until then, Lady Mary.” 


Mrs. Carr, oftener than not, limited the bath-chair drives which 
were her only recreation, to the extent of her brother’s garden, or at 
most, the Cathedral Close; and in either case, while she was drawn 
slowly to and fro under shelter of the grey old walls, which, even in 
their dilapidated condition, served as a barrier against the cold winds, 
Viola was at liberty to turn her steps wherever she liked. She was a 
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good walker and had been accustomed to a country life in the old 
days before she had taken upon herself the bonds of servitude. It 
was now one of her few pleasures to walk briskly until she was 
beyond the city walls; and in the green meadows and shady lanes 
outside its boundaries, to enjoy solitude for an hour or two, with, 
at least the semblance of, freedom. 

One morning’s experience had been sufficient to show her that the 
task she had undertaken was to the full as difficult as Lady Mary’s 
warnings, and Olive’s hints, had represented it. It would need, she 
foresaw, all her forbearance and pity for this ailing mind in an ailing 
body, to bear with patience the varying moods, and continued com- 
plainings, of the captious invalid, whom nothing could please. Often 
and often, during the weeks that followed, Viola would compare 


herself to some poor story-book heroine, in despair over the impossible . 


tasks of a malevolent fairy. She felt like a Danaid pouring a wealth 
of service and attention into a crazy bucket only to see it filter aim- 
lessly away. Mrs. Carr’s grievances were generally imaginary, but 
pressed just as heavily upon her unhappy attendants as though they 
had been really substantial. The alternations of carping criticism 
which now and then took their place were at least as hard to bear. 
The invalid’s clever, bitter tongue stung its subject like a scorpion 
and curled venomously round the innocent victim of the moment. 

After her brief refreshing absences, Viola always returned to her 
self-imposed task with new resolutions to be patient and much- 
enduring, but, as may be imagined, with no great alacrity. On this 
first afternoon she found Lady Mary with her sister-in-law, a foreign 
letter, which she was just unfolding, in her hand. 

‘From my son,” she explained to Viola. “I was going to read it to 
Mrs. Carr. You need not go; there are no secrets.” 

Viola took a chair as far as possible from the reader, and drawing a 
piece of work from her pocket, bent her head over it. But before 
Lady Mary could open her lips, came Walton, summoning her to the 
drawing-room to receive some visitors. 

“There! it is useless to begin. But I will leave the letter with 
you if you like, and Miss Keith can bring it back to me presently.” 

An unmistakable expression of disappointment came over the 
companion’s face as Lady Mary departed in that peculiar way of hers, 
combining Eile mit Weile, as the Germans would express it. Mrs. 
Carr spread out the closely-written sheets, murmuring to herself a 
series of running comments as she began half aloud : 


“My Dearest Moruer,”—(I wonder how many others he has !) 
“Your budget of home news was quite refreshing” (h’m—h’m) “nothing 
doing here as yet; no interests to make me forget the old ones.” 
(How atrociously he writes!) ‘Above all, that which has filled my 
thoughts these many months past.” (The Romayne affair, of course ; 
the girl must have been an artful puss to draw him on so far!) “ But 
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I won’t remind you of the one sus—” (no) “subject upon which we 
differ. I went with the General last week to a ball at Government 
House ; Lathom introduced me to his sister, a pretty girl with some- 
thing about the eyes which reminded me of—there Iam again! We 
have changed our quarrels?” (no) “quarters since I last wrote. This 
is a healthy spot but dull as possible, and " 





‘“‘Dear ! dear! there never was an Egerton who could write decently! 
Miss Keith, where are you? Come and see if you can make this 
out? Can you read strange handwriting ?” 

“Sometimes. I will try if you like, Mrs. Carr.” 

Mrs. Carr’s companion took the letter and began to read. A sudden 
attack of shyness seemed to have seized her, however, for her voice 
sounded hoarse and unnatural, but her clear young eyes seemed to 
run easily along the lines to the conclusion of loving messages to the 
home party, including a specially respectful, but more formal one to 
“ Aunt Charlotte,” over which that lady smiled grimly. 

‘“H’m! you read as glibly as though the writing were familiar. You 
needn’t blush, child! I dare say that I might have done the same 
when my eyes were young like yours. The letter is egotistical, of 
course, as might be expected, but Miles has a knack of making his 
epistles interesting. It is perfectly ridiculous the fuss his mother 
makes over that boy! No one will ever be good enough for him, that is 
clear. Yet, like many other mothers, my Lady has a decided objection 
to Master Miles choosing a wife for himself!” 

Viola replaced the letter in its envelope, thinking, as she did so, ot 
the miles and miles of land and sea which stretched between it and 
its writer. Then she stole back to her seat, for what concern had she 
with Mrs. Carr’s nephew or his choice? 


The comfortable pew in the Cathedral of St. Brenda’s allotted to 
its Archdeacon, extended its range of oak-carved stalls immediately 
to the right of the pulpit, so that if its occupants failed to profit by the 
discourses preached therefrom they had only themselves to blame. 
Many of the congregation, indeed, lower down in the social scale, to 
whom fell a portion of cramped benches and torturing backboards, 
would think with no little envy how devotion was made easy to 
the Close families in the midst of arm-chairs and velvet cushions. 
But even a velvet cushion may be stuffed with thorns, and the balance 
of mental ease between the tenants of higher and those of the lower 
seats, in the synagogue, is more equal than people imagine. 

The service had already begun on the Sunday following Viola’s 
arrival at St. Brenda’s when from her seat in the retired corner 
immediately below the pulpit, she saw Colonel Kane’s fine head tow- 
ering above the rest of the congregation as he was ushered into one 
of the elaborate canopied stalls at the western end apportioned to the 
Cathedral dignitaries, and those of the laity whom they specially 
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delighted to honour. Following close behind him, came another 
gentleman, as tall, but more youthful-looking and slightly formed, 
whom she rightly supposed to be the expected nephew. They settled 
themselves in their places and then stood to join in the “Venite” which 
was already ascending joyfully to the vaulted roof, caught up alter- 
nately by decani and cantori. Colonel Kane’s eyes naturally sought 
his fiancée and dwelt with satisfaction upon her sweet face, seen in fair 
relief against its oaken background. His nephew’s glance, following 
in the same direction, was also turned towards their pew. Viola 
looked and looked again. Then an uncontrollable tinge of colour 
dyed her face, and lowering her thick black veil, she shrank back 
ito the shadow of the pillar. A tumult of recollections, fears, and 
scruples filled her mind, and it was long before she could recall her 
wandering thoughts to a remembrance of where she was, and with - 
many struggles, and many upbraidings of conscience, concentrate them 
upon the service again. 

When it came to an end she hung back, allowing the crowd to 
separate her so completely from the rest of her party that the intro- 
ductions were over, and the gentlemen had walked on ahead with 
Rose and her mother, leaving Viola when she at last emerged, at 
liberty to reach home unobseryed, by a short cut through the 
Cathedral. Gaining her own room, she threw off bonnet and gloves 
and began pacing to and fro in perplexity. ‘“‘ How unfortunate !” she 
ejaculated. ‘How truly unfortunate that Colonel Kane’s nephew 
should prove to be he of all people! It will ruin everything, and 
crush all my hopes, unless—yet how can I humiliate myself to ask a 
favour of him? It is cruelly perplexing! Wilfred Kane—the very 
last man either to understand or appreciate my motives ! What shall 
I do? It is impossible that I can meet him without first explaining, 
and asking his silence. And yet—No, I will explain nothing, but 
simply appeal to his generosity—if he has any! I must excuse 
myself from lunch, and trust to finding him alone between this and 
dinner-time.” 

Captain Kane was lingering in the conservatory after lunch, while 
Olive was preparing for the walk to a country church at a little 
distance from St. Brenda’s, watching his uncle and Rose appearing 
and disappearing among the openings of the shrubbery walk, and 
thinking discontentedly what dull company engaged people always 
were—when a light step sounded near, and a slight black-robed 
figure flitted like an apparition through the conservatory, and, with 
nervous fingers, began trying to sever a spray of the creeper covering 
the wall. Glad of any distraction from his weary state of boredom, he 
stepped forward with an, “Allow me,” which brought him to her side. 

She turned abruptly and faced him. He fell back a step, uttering 
an exclamation of surprise. ‘ You, Miss " 

“Hush!” she interrupted quickly. ‘I am Miss Keith hence- 
forward to you and everyone. Will you please forget that you ever 
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knew me by any other name? or indeed that you ever knew me at 
all! That will be better still.” 

“ But I don’t understand ” he was beginning. 

‘“‘ Nor is it necessary that you should,” drawing herself up. ‘ You 
can understand at least that my recollection of the past is not so 
pleasant that I care to have it continually recalled to me. Simply, 
as a favour” (the words seemed with difficulty to pass her lips), “ will 
you do as I ask?” 

He stood facing her, with a slight smile curling his lips and unmis- 
takeable admiration expressed in his eyes. 

“‘ Well!” she asked almost haughtily. ‘I am waiting.” 

“Excuse me,” he said, bowing low, “if the pleasure of being 
entreated by such lips is so new that I am unwilling to curtail it.” 

“‘ Enough ; let me pass, if you please,” she returned coldly. 

“Stay!” he interrupted, with a complete change of tone. “ You 
ought to know that your slightest wish is, and always has been, law to 
me. Of course I will do as you ask, happy that for once I am able 
to please you so easily.” 

She inclined her head by way of thanks, though coldly still, and 
turned towards the house. But he delayed her again. ‘Wait a 
moment ; you are forgetting your flower, or” (as he presented it) “is 
it that you begrudge me a few moments of your company ?” 

Olive’s opportune entrance spared her an answer. With a relieved 
countenance she re-entered the drawing-room and Captain Kane 

followed. 

“Oh! here you are, Captain Kane. Let me introduce you—but 
perhaps you have already made each other’s acquaintance? ” looking 
inquiringly from him to Viola. 

It was Captain Kane who answered. ‘‘ Yes, we did not wait for a 
formal introduction—Miss—Keith took me on trust at once as your 
mother’s expected guest, and I—had already heard of her. Are we 
to have the pleasure of your company, Miss Keith?” 

Viola had had time to recover her composure. She calmly answered 
his question and then hastened away to her afternoon duties, relieved 
of her fears and trusting the matter was settled once and for all. 

Yet she was not altogether pleased to hear Lady Mary announce 
at breakfast next morning that the uncie and nephew had consented to 
stay another day, so as to be present at a dinner-party which she had 
fixed for that evening. ‘Not a formal affair; only a few of our 
friends in the Close whom I wanted to ask. By-the-by, Miss Keith, 
Mrs. Bythesea has just sent an excuse for her daughter ; I must ask 
you to take her place and make the table even.” 

Lady Mary’s request made with that gracious and winning smile was, 
like a royal invitation, equivalent to a command, but Viola acceded 
to it reluctantly, with forebodings of discomfort which events justified. 


(70 be continued.) 
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TURN HIM OUT! 


(THE QUESTION OF THE DAY, AS DISCUSSED IN A 
COUNTRY TOWN.) 


APTAIN and Mrs. Goldy were reading their letters at the break- 
fast table, when the latter exclaimed, joyously : 
“The Women’s Suffrage meeting is to-day, George! Miss Kettleby 
and Miss Knocker are to speak, and I am invited to sit on the plat- 
form. Such an opportunity for hearing all those noble women have 


to say!” 
‘Even part of what they have to say would be something!” quietly 


observed Captain Goldy. 
“I’m so sorry you won't be able to hear them, George, but men 


are not admitted.” 

“Never mind, Nelly,” said the good-natured husband: “I'll take 
you down there, and hear the speeches from you second-hand this 
evening.” 

The hour drew near; and as Captain Goldy and his wife approached 
the scene of so many high hopes and aspirations, they found crowds 
of women, of all ranks, ready to rally round the cause. 

“ What a glorious sight!” cried pretty Mrs. Goldy, enthusiastically. 

“Which? That one in the green specs?” 

“How tiresome you are, George!” reproved she. ‘In these 
enlightened days one may hope for something more than being jeered 
at, thank goodness ?” 

_Some prominent leaders, welcoming Mrs. Goldy with effusion, 
carried her off, leaving condescending nods for her husband. He 
philosophically drew out his cigar-case, and determined to perform the 
graceful office of sentry over the premises which had swallowed up 
his wife. 

Eloquence‘is no word for the flow of language that distinguished 
the address of the erudite single lady on the platform to inaugurate 
the meeting. She was listened to breathlessly, and applauded loudly. 
Some school-girls at the back of the room formed then and there an 
unutterable resolve that ; 
Women should be slaves no longer !” 

The next speaker, when in the midst of an impassioned appeal to 
all present to “claim and hold their rights,” was interrupted by a 

loud groan and a hiss. 

The chairwoman rose majestically and beheld the offender. A 
man! ° Was it possible? In clarion tones she called out ioeclblys' 

“Order! Order!” 

Resuming her speech, she was striving to demonstrate that woman 
was always man’s equal—often, ah! how often his superior !—when 
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the man began again. Horrible groans and hisses enraged the whole 
assembly. 

“Turn him out!” commanded the chairwoman, at the highest 
pitch of authority. 

Happy thought! All the room turned to see the mandate carried 
into execution. But nobody stirred. It seemed suddenly to have 
struck them all that it was not their particular individual business to 
interfere. 

They were all women, you see; all able to talk, some able to listen; 
but as yet it was undetermined which of them had the necessary 
amount of muscular strength required to eject a contumacious intruder 
of the male species. 

Feminine voices murmured in the body of the hall; a few went on 
to shrieks. The valiant women on the platform, flushed with mighty 
wrath, enjoined silence. : 

“Silence! Silence! Silence!” all of them speaking at once. 

‘Very annoying, dear Miss Knocker—just as Miss Kettleby was 
coming to the point she is so strong on!” cried Mrs. Goldy, indig- 
nantly. 

“Most unmanly,” said the chairwoman. 

“‘ Shall we say that?” inquired a learned single lady, with biting 
sarcasm. “Is it not rather man-/ike to try and suppress the diffusion 
of useful knowledge? Knowledge which strikes at the root of their 
power.” 

“True, most true,” came fervent responses. Groans and hisses 
continued. 

Miss Kettleby tried again to make herself heard ; she spoke louder 
and louder; but above the cheers came the former dissentient sounds. 

Acting on a mighty impulse, Mrs. Goldy left the platform and sped 
right down the body of the hall, followed by the eager eyes of her 
colleagues. They viewed herself and her slight and charming form 
with admiration, and gave vent to it aloud. 

“ She is going to turn him out !” 

But she did not. She passed out into the street instead, where 
her husband was placidly pacing up and down with his cigar. With 
flushed cheeks, she attacked him, gaspingly. 

“George! There’s a man in there!” 

With calm surprise George drew his cigar from his lips. ‘Only 
one man among so many women? Poor fellow!” 

“You don’t understand me, George. Men are not admitted ss 

“Then how is he there?” 

‘He has got in, and he interrupts us! He won’t let one of us 
say a word.” 

Captain Goldy held up his hands in grave warning. ‘Come, my 
dear—stick to facts a /itt/e short of the marvellous. More than 
three hundred women nrevented ‘saying a word’ by one man! He 
must be more than man!” 
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“True, most true,” came fervent responses. Groans and hisses 
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Miss Kettleby tried again to make herself heard; she spoke louder 
and louder; but above the cheers came the former dissentient sounds. 

Acting on a mighty impulse, Mrs. Goldy left the platform and sped 
right down the body of the hall, followed by the eager eyes of her 
colleagues. They viewed herself and her slight and charming form 
with admiration, and gave vent to it aloud. 

“ She is going to turn him out!” 

But she did not. She passed out into the street instead, where 
her husband was placidly pacing up and down with his cigar. With 
flushed cheeks, she attacked him, gaspingly. 

“George! There’s a man in there!” 

With calm surprise George drew his cigar from his lips. ‘Only 
one man among so many women? Poor fellow!” 

“You don’t understand me, George. Men are not admitted —-—” 

“Then how is he there?” 

“‘ He has got in, and he interrupts us! He won’t let one of us 
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“George, George, what are we to do? I came out to appeal to 
you ” and the piteous face of his wife induced Captain Goldy to 
offer his sound advice. 

“Turn him out !” 

“Who's to do it?” sobbed Mrs. Goldy, humiliated by the disclosure. 
“We can’t. Will you?” 

“Z/” cried the captain, biting his lips. ‘I am not a woman, 
Nelly.” 

At this moment the doors flew madly open, and out poured the 
“meeting” in angry confusion. 

Captain Goldy hailed a passing hansom, in which he whirled his 
wife off the scene, first raising his hat with innocent politeness to the 
chairwoman, and leaving an encouraging nod to the pale-faced young 
gentleman who had routed the ladies so effectually. 

Pretty Mrs. Goldy sat silent and subdued all the evening. She 
was meditating, and her meditations were not unwholesome, on the 
difficulties in the way of 

“Turning him out.” 
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AN APRIL SHOWER. 


The land with laughing light was crowned, 
All shadow scorning, 

When swiftly rose a cloud, and frowned 
Upon the morning ; 

Down in a torrent dropped amain 

The clatt’ring, patt’ring, sobbing rain. 
Spring used her power ; 

The sunbeams through the cloudlet shone, 

And in a trice the storm was gone— 
An April shower. 


My lady’s smiling face was decked 
With gay contentment, 
When one small doubt our pleasure checked, 
And brought resentment. 
Her heart a prey to jealous fears, 
Down fell the dancing, glancing tears, 
Love used his power ; 
And kisses warm the cloud removed, 
Till, like the storm, her anger proved— 
An April shower. 
SYDNEY GREY. 
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R. AND E. TAYLOR. 


THEN ALL AT ONCE, WITH A SOBBING WAIL OF DESPATR, Mrs. HATHERLEY 
THREW HERSELF IN FRONT OF HIM AND BARKED THE WAY, 











